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NOT 


ALL our old correspondents know that their 
“best thoughts” are always welcome to a place 
in the columns of the Journal, and they will con- 
tinue their favors without further invitation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— ee 


It is to those who are not correspondents that | 


we now write. 
We have no doubt there are, to say the least, 
one thousand readers of the Journal, each of 


whom is able to write that which fifty thousand | 
other readers would be made wiser and more | 


happy by perusing 

But suppose you are not accustomed to write ; 
there must be a beginning or everlasting barren- 
ness. It is ds much for your benefit that we urge 
you to try, as it is for that of the reader. And if 
you should write occasionally an article which it 
might not be deemed advisable to publish, the 
writing of it would be of service to yourself, an 
exercise of your talents. which will qualify you 
for higher and more successful efforts. 

But don’t try to write in the stately style of 
Addison or Johnson, nor in the crotchety style 
of the eccentric, but speak your thoughts in plain 
natural terms, as you talk to your friends when 
you feel that your ideas are worth an earnest 
expression. 

our best thoughts are worth uttering, and 
will do somebody good ; try it, and you will ever 
thank us for the suggestion. 


| BOYS WHO WISH TO BE 
| MEN. 





Bap habits appear, sometimes, to be more 
| easily formed than good ones, and that man is a 
“bundle of habits’ seems to admit of little 
doubt. How often we see boys, who are naturally 
| straight and well-formed, sitting curled up in 
such a manner as to cramp the lungs, the heart, 
liver and stomach, to the utter ruin of health, 


engraving. Boys do not think how much evil 
they are doing to their health and constitutions 


like one of the figures at the table, as seen in the 
| 
| 














BAD AND GOOD POSITIONS. 


life. 


which compels the pupil to bend to his work. 
Care should be taken by teachers and parents 
| that the height of the desks be properly grad- 
| uated to the size of pupils. Carelessness on 
| this subject, quite as frequently as ignorance of 





by thus sitting. It will not only make them | 
round-shouldered, ill-formed and awkward in | 
appearance, but undermine health and shorten | 


Writing-desks at school are often too low, | 


its evil tendency, induces the parties interested 
to neglect this important matter. 

We call attention to this subject, now that the 
winter schools are about commencing, with a 
view to save not a few rapidly-growing boys, 
whose plastic bodies are so easily deformed by 
sitting crooked, at school and elsewhere. 

Many children are allowed to sit on broad 
sofas or deep chairs, which induces them to sit 
crooked, because they have nothing to support 
their shoulders without leaning far back, resting 
upon their shoulders, and thus bending their 
backs. The straight boy in our engraving, as it 
will be seen, has such a chair that he can touch 
his feet to the floor, his hips and 
shoulders to the back, and his 
desk, or table, is just high 
enough to enable him to write 
conveniently and sit erect ; 
while the other, at the same 
table, has a backless seat, alto- 
gether too high for the table 
or to rest his feet on the 
floor. Every family should 
have chairs adapted to the size 
of each person. Only think of 
having a chair for a man with a 
seat a yard or more deep, and 
so high that he could not touch 
his feet to the floor, or get into 
it without climbing up! But 
we have just such chairs and 
sofas for children and small 
young folks, who are rapidly 
growing and easily deformed. We would say 
to parents, Provide your little folks with 
proper seats, and drive them out of big rocking- 
chairs and sofas every time they attempt to 
occupy them. 

But boys, and girls too, when their seats are 
right, are apt to sit crooked, to the lasting detri- 
ment of their health and symmetry of their 
forms. 

Boys! you who wish to be men—healthy, use~ 
































ful, and happy—and would therefore avoid these 
evils, reform at once all habits of erroneous 
postures ; for remember, the evils will fall on 
yourselves, and be felt most keenly after the mis- 
chief shall have been don {ind it is too late to 
apply the remedy. 


—— —_ —_—- 


THE PURILANS. 





A Late number of the North British Review con- 
tains an elaborate article on “ Plays and Puri- 
tans.’’ We cull a few paragraphs from it, which 
will be read with interest. 

The writer says that Cartwright, an Oxford 
scholar, was a hater of the New England Puri- 
tans. In one of his poems he thus describes 
their capacities :— 

“* They are good silly people; souls that will 
Be cheated without trouble: one eye is 
Put out with zeal, the other with ignorance, 
And yet they think they're eagles. ” 

Whatsoever were the faults of Cotton Mather'’s 
band of pioneers, and they were many, silliness 
was certainly not among them. Any insult, 


| 
| 
| 





however shallow, ribald, and doggrel, passescur- | 


rent against men, who were abroad the founders 
of the United States, and the forefathers of the 


acutest and most enterprising nation on earth, | 
and who at home proved themselves, by terrible | 


fact, not only the physically stronger party, but 
the more cunning. But so it was fated tobe. A 
deep mist of conceit, fed by the shallow breath 
of parasites, players, and pedants, wrapt that un- 
happy Court in blind security, till “ the break- 
ing was as the swelling out of a high wall, which 
cometh suddenly in an instant.” 

**But after ail, what Poetry and Art there 
was in that day, good or bad, all belonged to the 
royalists. ”’ 

All? There are those who think that, if mere 
conceitism be a part of poetry, Quarles is a ten 
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pathy with every form of the really beautiful in | 
art, and nature, and history ; and yet he was a 
Puritan. Yes, Milton wasa Puritan; one, who 
instead of trusting himself, and his hopes of the | 
universe, to second-hand hearsays, systems, and 

traditions, had looked God’s word and his own 

soul in the face, and determined to act on that | 
which he had found. And therefore it is, that to 
open his works at any stray paxe, after these ef- 
feminate Carolists, is like falling asleep in a 
stifling city drawing-room, amid Rococo French 
furniture, not without untidy traces of lastnight’s 
ball, and awaking in an Alpine valley, amid the 
scent of sweet cyclamens and pine boughs, to 
the music of trickling rivulets and shouting hun- 
ters, and to see above your head the dark cathe- 
dral aisles of mighty pines, and here and there, 
above them and beyond, the spotless peaks of 
everlasting snow ; while far beneath your feet— 


* The hemisphere of earth in clearest ken, 
Stretched to the amplest reach of prospect lies. ” 


Take any, the most hackneyed passage of Co- | 
mus, the Allegro, the Penseroso, the Paradise Lost, | 
and see the freshness, the sweetness, and the sim- | 
plicity, which is strangely combined with the 
pomp, the self-restraint, the earnestness of every 
word. . al ° . > 
Where shall we find such real mirth, ease, 
sweetness, dance and song of words in anything 
written for five and twenty years before him? 
True, he was no great dramatist. He never 
tried to be one ; but there was no one in his gen- | 
eration who could have written either Comus or 
Samson Agonistes. And if, as iscommonly be- 
lieved, and as his countenance seems to indicate, 
he was deficient in humor, so were his contempo- | 
raries, with the sole exception of Cartwright. 
Witty he could be, and bitter; but he did not 


| live in a really humorousage ; and if he has none 


times greater poet than Cowley or George Her- | 
bert, and equal, perhaps, to Vaughan and Witb- | 


ers. 
JOHN MILTON A PURITAN. 

There are those, too, who believe John Bunyan, 
considered simply as an artist, to be the greatest 
dramatic author whom England has seen since 
Shakspeare ; and there linger, too, in the libra- 
ries and the ears of men, words of one John Mil- 
ton. He was no rigid hater of the beautiful, 


merely because it was heathen and popish ; no | 


more, indeed, were many highly-educated and 
highly-born gentlemen of the Long Parliament ; 
no more was Cromwell himself, whose delight was 
(if we may trust that double renegade Waller) 
to talk over with him the worthies of Rome and 
Greece, and who is said (and we believe truly) to 
have preserved for the nation Raphael’s cartoons, 
and Andrea Mantegna’s triumph, when Charles’ 
pictures were sold. But Milton had steeped 
his whole soul in romance. He had felt the 
beauty and glory of the chivalrous middle age 
as deeply as Shakspeare himself; he had as much 
classical lore as any Oxford pedant. He felt 
to his heart’s core (for he sang of it, and had he 
not felt it he would only have written of it) the 
magnificence and worth of really high art, of the 
drama when it was worthy of man and of itself. 
No poet, perhaps, shows wider and truer sym- 


of the rollicking fun of the fox-hound puppy, at 
least he has none of the obscene gibber of the 
ape. 

After all, the great fact stands, that the only | 
lasting poet of that generation was a Puritan ; 
one who, if he did not write dramas in sport, at 
least acted dramasin earnest. For drama means, 
etymologically, action and doing ; and of the dra- 
ma there are, and always will be, two kinds: one 
the representative, and the other the actual ; and 
for a world wherein there is no superabundance 
of good deeds, the latter will be always the bet- | 
ter kind. It is good to represent heroical action 
in verse, and on the stage: it is good to “ puri- 
fy,” as old Aristotle has it, “the affections by 
pity and terror.” 

There is an ideal tragedy, and an ideal com- 
edy also, which one can imagine as an integral 
part of the highest Christian civilization. 

But when “Christian” tragedy sinks below 
the standard of heathen Greek tragedy ; when, 
instead of setting forth heroical deeds, it teaches 
the audience new possibilities of crime, and new 
excuses for those crimes ; when, instead of puri- 
fying the affection by pity and terror, it con- | 


founds the moral sense by exciting pity and ter- | 
ror, merely for the sake of excitement, careless 
whether they be well or ill directed, then it is of | 
the devil, and the sooner it returns to its father, | 
the better for mankind. When, again, comedy, | 
instead of stirring a divine scorn of baseness,or | 
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even a kindly and indulgent smile at the weak- 
nesses and oddities of humanity, learns to make a 
mock of sin,—to find excuses for the popular 
frailities which it pretends to expose,—then it 
also is of the devil, and to the devil let it go; 
while honest and earnest men, who have no such 
exceeding love of “Art,’’ that they must needs 
have bad art rather than none at all, do the duty 
which lies nearest them, amid clean whitewash 
and honest prose. The whole theory of “ Art, 
its dignity and vocation,” seems to us at times 
questionable, if coarse facts are to be allowed to 
weigh (as we suppose they are) against delicate 
theories. If we are to judge by the examples of 
Italy, the country which has been most of all de- 
voted to the practice of “ Art,” and by that of 
Germany, the country which has raised the study 
of Art into a science, then a nation is not neces- 
sarily free, strong, moral, or happy, because it 
can “represent” facts, or can understand how 
other people have represented them. We do not 


| hesitate to go farther, and to say, that the present 
| imbecility of Germany is to be traced in a great 


degree to that pernicious habit of mind which 


| makes her educated men fancy it to represent 


thoughts and feelings, or to analyze the repre- 
sentations of them: while they do not bestir 
themselves, or dream that there is the least mor- 
al need for bestirring themselves, towards put- 
ting these thoughts and feelings into practice. 
Goethe herein is indeed the typical German: 
God grant that no generation may ever see such 
a typical Englishman ; and that our race, remem- 
bering ever that the golden age of the English 
drama was one of private immorality, public hy- 
pocrisy, ecclesiastical pedantry, and regal tyran- 
ny, and ended in the temporary downfall of 
Church and Crown, may be more ready to do fine 
things than to write fine books; and act in their 
lives, as those old Puritans did, a drama which 
their descendants may be glad to put on paper 
for them, long after they are dead. 

For surely these Puritans were dramatic 
enough, poetic enough, picturesque enough. 
We do not speak of such fanatics as Balford of 
Burley, or any other extravagant person whom 
it may have suited Walter Scott to take as a typ- 
ical personage. We speak of the average Puri- 
tan nobleman, gentleman, merchant, or farmer, 
and hold him to have been a picturesque and 
poetical man,— a man of higher imagination and 
deeper feeling than the average of Court poets, 
and a man of sound taste also. What is to be 
said for his opinions about the stage, has been 


| seen already ; but it seems to have escaped most 
| persons’ notice, that either all England is grown 


very foolish, or the Puritan opinions on several 
matters have been justified by time. 

On the matter of the stage, the world has cer- 
tainly come over to their way of thinking. Few 
educated men now think it worth while to go to 
see any play, and that exactly for the same rea- 
sons as the Puritans put forward ; and still few- 


| ereducated men think it worth while to write 
| plays: finding that since the grosser excitements 


of the imagination have become forbidden 


| themes, there is really very little to write about. 


THE MANNERS AND DRESS OF THE PURITAN. 


But in the matter of dress and of manners, the 
Puritan triumph has been complete. Even their 
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worst enemies have come over to their side, and 
“the whirligig of time has brought about its re- 
venge.”” 

Their canons of taste have become those of all 
England, and High Churchmen, who still call 
them round-heads and cropped ears, go about 
rounder-headed and closer cropt than they ever 
went. They held it more rational to cut the hair 
to acomfortable length than to wear effeminate 
curls down the back. And we cut ours much 
shorter than they ever did. They held (with 
the Spaniards, then the finest gentlemen in the 
world), that sad, 7. e., dark colors, above all 
black, were the fittest for stately and earnest 
gentlemen. We all, from the Tractarian to the 
Anythingarian, are exactly of the same opinion. 
They held that lace, perfumes, and jewelry on 
& man were marks of unmanly foppishness and 
vanity ; and so hold the finest gentlemen in Eng- 
land now. They thought it equally absurd and 
sinful for a man to carry his income on his back, 
and bedizen himself out in reds, blues, and 
greens, ribbons, knots, slashes, and “ triple quad- 
ruple dedalian ruffs, built up on iron and tim- 
ber (a fact), which have more arches in them for 
pride than London Bridge for use.'’ We, if we 
met such a ruffed and ruffled worthy as used to 
swagger by hundreds up and down Paul's Walk, 
not knowing how to get a dinner, much less to 
pay his tailor, should look on him as firstly 
a fool, and secondly a swindler; while, if we 
met an old Puritan, we should consider him a 
man gracefully and picturesquely dressed, but 
withal in the most perfect sobriety of good taste ; 
and when we discovered (as we probably should), 
over and above, that the harlequin cavalier had 
a box of salve and a pair of dice in one pocket, 
a pack of cards and a few pawnbrokers’ dupli- 
cates in the other ; that his thoughts were alto- 
gether of citizens’ wives, and their too easy vir- 
tue; and that he could not open his mouth with- 
out a dozen oaths, we should consider the Puri- 
tan (even though he did quote Scripture some- 
what through his nose), as the gentleman ; and 
the courtier as a most offensive specimen of the 
“snob triumphant,”’ glorying in hisshame. The 
picture is not ours, nor even the Puritan’s. It 
is Bishop Hall’s, Bishop Earle’s,—it is Beau- 
mont’s, Fletcher’s, Jonson’s, Shekspeare’s,—the 
picture which every dramatist, as well as satirist, 
bas drawn of the “ gallant” of the seventeenth 
century. No one can read those writers honest- 
ly without seeing that the Puritan, and not the 
Cavalier conception of what a British gentleman 
should be, is the one accepted by the whole na- 
tion at this day. 

In applying the same canon to the dress of 
women, they were wrong. Asin other matters, 
they had hold of one pole of a double truth, and 
erred in applying it exclusively to all cases. But 
there are two things to be said for them; first, 
that the dress of that day was palpably an incen- 
tive to the profligacy of that day, and therefore 
had to be protested against} in these more mor- 
al times, ornaments and fashions may be harm- 
lessly used, which then could not be used without 
harm. And next, it is undeniable that sober 
dressing is more and more becoming the fashion 
among well-bred women, and that among them, 
too, the Puritan canons are gainin> ground. 


een wt Oe 








[We have marked for insertion another inter- 
esting paragraph respecting the Puritans, which 
will appear in our next.] 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION-¢ 


BY JENNETTE L. DOUGLASS. 


PuysicaL education comprehends thai series 
of instruction which is to develop both the mind 
and body, and to form correct mental and physi- 
cal habits of youth, and fit them for usefulness in 
their future stations of life. 

When and where should it commence? We 
answer, in early childhood, if we are to form the 
foundation of health for the future man or woman. 
It should be the first lesson given to a child. He 
should not be sent to school until at least seven 
years of age, and then to a person that will edu- 
cate him physically as well as mentally. 

He should not be confined more than four 
hours a day, until his limbs and muscles have 
become strong enough to endure partial confine- 
ment in-doors, if he is to have health, cheerful- 
ness, vivacity and strength, which should not be 
neglected on any account. His early school-days 
should be pleasantly interspersed with active 
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sports and healthful amusements, as wellas study. | 


He should be free to exercise his limbs in the 
open air, and to perform feats of strength and 
agility, as children must do, in order to enjoy 
health, and to obtain well and perfectly-developed 
muscles. 

The parent should see that the school-room 
and gymnasium where he sends his child to 
school, are of the most approved models, as re- 
gards cleanliness, ventilation, and location; 
there is no excuse for the neglect of school- 
buildings in this free, wealthy, and enlightened 
country of ours. 

In past ages—in the days when the schools of 
Athens were all in their glory, gymnastics and 
calisthenics and games were common for the 
students, and were, in short, a part of their edu- 
cation. The men of those days had stalwart 
forms and robust constitutions ; the women, too, 
had full developed forms, and enjoyed perfect 
health, while at the same time they possessed the 
highest cultivated intellect. Let us then learn 
a lesson from the ancients, if we would enjoy the 
priceless boon of health, and let our nation no 
longer be called “weak in body, but strong in 
intellect.’’ Health is not prized by us as it was 
by the ancients, else our schools for boys and 
girls would have attached to them spacious yards, 
with gymnasiums, for the exercise of both sexes. 

Herodicus, the instructor of the great physician 
Hippocrates, said, from experience and observa- 
tion, he found gymnastics and calisthenics as 
essential to females as to males, in order to en- 
joy health and a cheerful flow of spirits. He was 
master of one of the Grecian palestria or gym- 
nasia, and frequently remarked the females under 
his instruction attained the enviable enjoyment 
of an uninterrupted flow of health and spirits. 

The ancients were fully aware of the import- 
ance and preservation of the health. They made 





* Read before the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
at their eleventh annual meeting, August, 185¢, and published 
in The New York Teacher. 
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it a prominent part of the education of both 

sexes, that they should be thoroughly taught in 

all exercises calculated to give tone and elas-. 
ticity to the functions of the body, knowing well 

that the strength of the mind is increased or di- 
minished according to the health of the body; 

that it is intimately connected with it, and is 
weakened or strengthened in proportion as the 

body is enervated or invigorated. 

Gymnastics and calisthenics are of essential 
benefit to muscular development, beautiful and 
perfect symmetry, as well as to health and 
strength of mind and body. Connected with 
those already mentioned, should be the healthful, 
graceful, and beautiful exercise of walking, 
which, to be truly beneficial to pupils, should be 
brisk, so as to call into action all the muscles of * 
the body. Not a slow march, as if the pupils 
had lost all energy and activity, and could hardly 
drag their weary limbs to the end of their walk. 
Such walks are no real benefit to them; on the 
contrary, they are inculcating indolent habits, 
which always result in ill health and depressed 
spirits. How essential, then, that the teachers 
take an interest in this important exercise, and 
walk with their pupils, and enliven their walks 
with pleasant conversations on the various objects 
of interest they may meet in their rambles. 

* * a . co . . 

Another healthful exercise for pupils is the 
exhilarating effect produced by dumb bells, when 
judiciously used, always taking care that they 
are not too heavy, and that pupils do not exer- 


, cise too long at a time, until they become accus- 


, tomed to their use. 


Great care should be taken 
that they do not use them too violently at first, 
or they will be injured instead of being benefited 
by their use. They should vary in weight as the 
strength of the pupil will permit, and in a short 
time the most frail and delicate member of the 


| school will become conscious of their invigorating 


influence. 

We would recommend teachers to share and 
direct the sports and exercises of their pupils, if 
they would have them physically educated ; to 
go out with them at their recesses, engage in 


| their amusements, and remain until the ringing 
| of the bell, returning to the school-room with the 
| glow of health on their countenances, refreshed 





and as much benefited by the recess and its in- 
nocent sports, as the pupils are. We hope all 
teachers consider themselves as much responsible 
for the health of their pupils, as for their intel- 
lectual progress. [But they do not, and are not 
expected to do so by parents or trustees; nor 
will they, until parents are better instructed on 
the importance of Physical Education.—Zds. 
Ph. Jour.) 

Then we would ask them to take as much care 
of their health as they would to teagh them 
arithmetic, algebra, and grammar, and the other * 
sciences; furthermore, teaching them what the 
laws of health are, for they will trample on them 
until they understand them. The teacher is 
bound by duty to teach them the laws of health,, 
as well as the laws of gravitation or mathematics. 

The professors in the universities and colleges, 
aud in all the schools of Europe, have for ages 
considered the physical education of the students 
placed under their care, of the highest importance. 
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What has been the results? A robust race of 
men, and women too, living in the full enjoy- 
ment of perfect health to a good old age. 

The Greeks considered this matter well. That 
was the grand secret of their wonderful feats of 
strength and courage—their perfect development 
and beauty of form, and outline of figure. They 
lived most of their time in the open air. Their 
houses were so constructed that they enjoyed 
pure air at all times and seasons. Their climate 
did not do all for their perfect development, as 
many have supposed, although it was a more 
genial clime than ours. Their physical exercises 
were as regular as their meals. They drank the 
pure elixir of health daily—that cool and refresh- 
ing draught which is essential to life, and fur- 
nishes the body with animation and energy, and 
which is the medium of sound as it flows in and 
expands the lungs, and is the fluid which we 
breathe, viz., pure air. Lord Bacon considered 
the healthful sports of children worthy the atten- 
tion of physicians and teachers, when he said, 
“there was no disease among pupils that gym- 
nastics and calisthenics could not cure.’’ Galen, 
the celebrated physician, declared “‘ him to be 
the best physician who was the best teacher of 
calisthenics.”” Ling, the celebrated Swedish au- 
thor, made it a pleasant pastime to exercise with 
his pupils in the schools of Sweden, Great Britain, 
and the continent, where he introduced those 
exercises with great success. He was not only a 
benefactor to his own country, but to the world. 
He left but two pupils that he deemed competent 
fully to carry out his science: Prof. Georgii, who 
has established himself in London, and Prof. 
Branting, who is at the head of the Central Insti- 
tute, founded by Ling, at Stockholm.* 

Where and when shall that powerful agent of 
which Dryden long ago sung, be established in 
our land, namely, “ the wise, for cure on exercise 
depend?” When it shall be a part of our national 
education, then, and not till then may we expect 
its establishment in our land. 

Why have not our able physiologists written 
works on this important subject? Why, we ask 
again, have not Comstock, Cutter, Hooker, 
Loomis, and Lambert, and many others too nu- 
merous to mention, added gymnastics and calis- 
thenics to their highly valuable and popular 
works? Why has not Mrs, Emma Willard, who 
has done more for female education than any 
other lady in America, aye, in the world, who 
has twice left her native shores for foreign lands, 
in order to get whatever is valuable or useful to 
female education, for the thousands that have 
been, and are to be educated in deservedly popu- 
lar seminaries—why has she not written or added 
to her work on the “Circulation of the Blood,” 
a chapter on those important exercises? 

Miss Beecher, it is true, has added a chapter on 
calisthenics to her truly practical physiology, for 
which we are thankful. We understand Prof. 
Dewey, of Rochester, has a work in press devoted 
wholly to those exercises. We wish him success, 
and a rapid sale of his works, He is the first 





* A pupil of Prof. Georgii has recently left New York for 
London, having given instruction in the art of Kinesipathy 
or motion cure of disease, to Dr. Shepard, who is located 


at Dr, Taylor’s Water-Cure establishment, cor. 88th Street 
and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 











American who has ever undertaken or carried 
out the task ; while in the Old World, the physi- 
cal education of students has been written on 
and discussed from time immemorial, by the 
ablest and wisest authors, and has been by them 
considered the most important part of education. 
The celebrated Lyndenham was content to die, 
for he left behind him three great physicians, 
namely—air, water, and exercise. 


How well we patronize those agents of health, 
our constitutions will show and speak for them- 
selves. Is it not true that thousands go to an 
early grave every year, in the prime of life, with 
diseases which impure air and a want of proper 
exercise to nerve the system, and give to it 
beauty, strength and vitality, have engendered ? 
Nothing but exercise and pure air can brace and 
invigorate it, and purify the blood by proper 
circulation. Gymnastics or calisthenics, prac- 
ticed wholly within doors, would fail to carry 
out the plan they were intended for. We would 
use them, cold and wet weather only ; but in the 
balmy days of summer, we should exercise in 
“ Nature’s temple,” under its broad canopy, with 
sufficient room for all her children. 

We have many valuable improvements in 
school architecture, and location, and much taste 
displayed in and around our school-buildings ; 
able and highly-qualified professors and teachers. 
And here let me remind the American, that a 
celebrated writer on the continent has said, 
“ Genius has made her chosen throne on the brow 
of the American youth.” If this be true, let him 
have a healthfui brow for the amaranthine 
wreath, that it may bloom perpetually and shed 
its balmy and its healing influence, and at once 
change the sickly complexion of our highly-cul- 
tivated but pale students, to a rosy, healthy hue, 
and produce a long-lived race, worthy in every 
respect to carry out the great principles of truth 
and science in this vast republic, which has not, 
and never had, an equal in the history of nations. 

We deem ventilation a subject of great import- 
ance in the erection of school-buildings, and a 
very great and powerful agent in giving health 
to pupils, the absence of which soon leaves the 
pupil and teacher fit subjects for peevishness, 
dyspepsia, and consumption. We cannot see for 
a moment, how many persons live in such illy- 
ventilated rooms as thousands of our teachers 
and pupils do: We know the subject has been 
agitated and discussed ; but who will show usa 
single college, academy, seminary, or school-house 
in the land, thoroughly ventilated? that is, hav- 
ing a current of pure air in every department, 
or a single department, day and night, summer 
and winter; having ventilators so constructed 
that they cannot fail of giving pure and uncon- 
fined air at all hours of the day and night. We 
have yet to see a thoroughly ventilated school- 
room, and we have visited schools in every city 
in the State but two, and have the drawings or 
plans of their best buildings. We fully believe 
that the individual who would invent a plan for 
thorough ventilation, would be a national bene- 
factor to the suffering millions of children and 
youth who are constantly breathing poisonous 
and deleterious air over and over again, in most 
of our school-rooms, producing disease and caus- 
ing premature death. In our great hurry to be- 
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come wise, we forget the body, and think of 
mental culture only. That is the cause of so 
much neglect of the physical education in our 
country. 

We will describe a plan for ventilation we have 
in our mind. It may fail, yet we think it would 
give us better ventilation than any we have seen. 
We have suffered much from impure air, on ac- 
count of imperfect ventilation, therefore have 
tried to think of some simple method that would 
be available, no matter in what direction the 
wind might be. 

We think if there were ventilators on the four 
sides of the walls forming the foundation, say 
one a side, that were made of iron, without 
blinds; then have the same on the first floor, ar- 
ranged as registers are for furnaces, subject to be 
opened or closed, as the necessity of the case 
demands; then have the same number on the 
sides, both next the floor and in the upper part 
of the room, the lower having blinds, the upper 
not even glass ; for when you place glass over it, 
it ceases to be a ventilator—it is a window then, 
and would be liable to be closed. Then have the 
same number in one, two, or three stories, as the 
case may be, and through the roof, too, as heated 
air rises. We think a house constructed on this 
plan, if we have made ourselves understood, 
could hardly fail of giving pure air at all times 
to its inmates. We have an artist taking a 
érawing of our plan, and when completed, will 
send it to The Teacher. We imagine we hear 
some person say, “‘ the ventilators, so constructed, 
would injure the looks of the building.” Trust 
that to an American architect. We can see how 
beautiful and how useful they would be in pre~ 
serving the health of pupils and teachers. 

Will not some American gentleman travel over 
Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, Prussia, and 
other countries on the continent, to find the best 
methods and plans for gymnastics and calisthen- 
ics, and a thorough method of ventilation, that 
we may enjoy as good healtb as our trans-Atlantic 
teachers and students do? If not, we are ac- 
quainted with a lady who has fully resolved, 
when her funds are sufficient, to travel one year 
in Europe. She will go with the earnest desire 
to find what will assist her in those particular 


| branches of health ; not by visiting a few popular 





schools, but the many, then compare them with 
ours, and make known at once the best methods, 
by adopting them. 

Teachers, we have endeavored to show you 
briefly that we consider the pupils of this coun- 
try in a suffering condition, as far as health is 
concerned. We admit cheerfully that they are 
intellectually strong ; but physically weak. Have 
we not a great work to do to remedy this evil? 
Then let us be earnest in the matter, and show 
our patrons and educational committees, that 
the pupils committed to our care shall have pure 
air and exercisé while we have the charge of 
them, and soon we will see them ready and will- 
ing to adopt and carry out any plan we may 
suggest. “Who so dull a scholar that he has 
not learned the straight road to a mother’s heart, 
in love to her child ?”’ 

We appeal earnestly to this association to 
adopt some method for this important work, 
“Physical Education,” for all the schools in the 
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land, from the humblest school-house by the way- 
side, to the highest temple of learning in 
country. 

This association can strike a blow at illy-ven- 
tilated school-houses, and the almost entire ab- 
sence of gymnasiums, that will reverberate 
throughout the educational world, if they will it. 
It is for this enlightened body to say whether 
the million of children in our schools shall have 
health, exercise, and pure air, or not. We trust 
that those whose influence will aid most effec- 
tively in the accomplishment of this much-needed 
reform, will not be idle, and that the time is not 
distant when proper ventilation, and invigorat- 
ing physical training, shall be regarded a indis- 
pensable. 





GEORGE STEERS. 
As the first ship-builder in the world, George 
Steers occupied not only a highly honorable, but 
a most important position; and his death, at the 
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early age of thirty-seven, in what appeared to | 
be but the vestibule of his usefulness and his | 


fame, is a loss not to his country merely, but to 


the world—not to this generation alone, but to | 


alltime. He stands really higher than any of 
the crowned monarchs of the age. His achieve- 
ments have made him the monarch of the ocean, 
and given him an empire that belts the globe, 
and a reign as durable as the existence of the 
human race. Bacon, Harvey, and Newton, 
Franklin, Watt, and Fulton, Cartwright, Morse 
and Steers, shall be quoted by remotest genera- 
tions with affectionate reverence, for real ser- 
vices rendered to the race ; while the Charleses, 
the Henrys, the Louises, and Georges, shall stand 
in the calendar of time known chiefly by the 
number attached to the names they bore. 

He has demonstrated the possibility of a thor- 
ough reform in ship-building, but he never made 
two alike ; yet each has surpassed all precedent. 
What he would have done in the development of 
now unknown models, is locked up in the mys- 
. teries of death. May we not hope, however, 
that his gigantic successes will serve as hints to 
others,who shall be able to carry them to perfec- 
tion’? In his strong constitution and firmly-knit 
frame, his large and well-developed brain com- 
bining all the qualities of the engineer, the 
mechanic and the artist, one finds a solution of 
those powers which have written his name as a 
naval architect above all who have gone before 
him. 

The builder of the yacht America and the 
steamships Niagara and Adriatic, was born in 
the year 1819, in the District of Columbia. Be- 
fore he was ten years of age he removed to 
New York city. Mr. Steers from boyhood de- 
voted his whole time and energies to the study 
of naval architecture ; outside of that pursuit 
he had no ambition, sought no triumph. The 
success Mr. Steers met with-was not the result of 
accident, but the development of an early con- 
ceived . principle, which he carried out in every 
vessel he built. His system, conceived when a 
mere boy, and now illustrated in the form of the 
Niagara and Adriatic, is based upon the assump- 
tion that for a vessel to sail easily, steadily and 
rapidly, the displacement of water mu:t be 





cause there is less strain in rapid sailing, or in 
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nearly uniform along the lines. When he laid 
the keel of the pilot boat Mary Taylor, he en- 
gaged in advance, to make a faster, a dryer, and | 
a steadier craft, than had ever left the port of | 
New York, so confident was he of his power, and | 
he succeeded exactly according to his expecta- 

tions. Previous to this achievement, a vessel 
had never been built, where the centre of dis- 
placement had not been forward of the beam. 
Fears were generally entertained that this “ new 
form” would prove a failure. Some predicted 
that this vessel would plunge under water, 
others thought that in rough weather no one 
could live on deck, all of which prophecies are 
certainly contradicted by fact. For eneounter- 
ing less resistance from the narrow bows, the 
vessel went faster, and experienced no corre- 
sponding strain, and suffered no more in rough 
weather than in the summer breeze. The ad- 
vantages of Mr. Steers’ system of ship-building 
may be thus summed up :—-First, greater speed 
with the same tonnage and canvas. Second, 
greater stability in the vessel—that is, an in- 
creased hold upon the water. Third, greater 
evenness and equality of motion, resulting from 
an equalized leverage—since the masts, as 












levers, work more uniformly upon the fulcrum | 
of the ship. Fourth, greater endurance, be- | 
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LATE GEORGE STEERS. 


rough weather. Fifth, steadiness of motion, 
which enables her in sailing to keep close to the 
wind and lose but little leeway. Mr. Steers had 
scarcely reached the prime of life, and yet he 
achieved much for the honor of his country in 
the triumphs of naval architecture. 

At ten years of age, for his own amusement, he 
built a scow eight feet long, which an elder 
brother broke to pieces lest George should get 
drowned. After some little experience in boat 
building, at the age of sixteen years he built a 
sail boat sixteen feet long, named Martin Van 
Buren, which beat the Gladiator three miles ina 
race of twenty-four, at the time creating immense 
astonishment. 

At eighteen years of age, he bu‘lt the row- 
boat John C. Stevens, thirty feet long, three feet 
ten inches in beam, thirteen inches deep, and 
with a full crew on board, drew only four 
inches of water, and weighed but one hundred 
and forty pounds. Beat the Unexpected, the 
Sylph, the Brooklyn, J. W. Willis, Johnny onthe 
Green, and many other well-known boats. Upon 
examination it was shown that she was the 
lightest, as she was believed to be the fastest, 
boat of the kind in the world. 

At nineteen, he built the Manhattan, sail boat 
of twenty-seven tons, forty-four feet in length, 


| fourteen feet eight inches beam, six feet deep. 
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At twenty-one, he built the pilot boat Wm. G. 
Hagstaff, for the Jersey pilots. Her speed was 
so great that she passed with ease any of the 
boats belonging to the New York pilots, creating a 
deal of animosity among the New Yorkers against 
its builder. This boat was sold and carried to 
California, and was finally wrecked at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, and every remnant left 
from the storm was burnt up by the Indians. 

The Syren and Sybil were next built for the 
New York Yacht Ciub, are still in existence, 
very fast and very popular boats. 

In 1842 Mr. Steers built the schooner St. Mary 
the First, of two hundred and fifty tons burthen, 
which could beat any schooner that ever went 
outside of Sandy Hook. This vessel was finally 
sold to the government in the Mexican war to 
carry two great guns to Vera Cruz, to be used in 
the bombardment of that city. She is now run- 
ning regularly between Baltimore and Rio 
Janeiro. 

In six weeks’ notice, he built one small 
steamer for Seneca Lake, which gave entire 
satisfaction to the owners. In the year 1844, he 
built two steamers for Lake Ontario. 

The Genesee Chief, built in sixty days, of four 
hundred and fifty tons, is still running, and is 
considered the best boat ever on the lake. 

The yacht Una, built for J. M. Waterbury, was 
never beaten in a race until George Steers built 
a boat that accomplished it. The Cornelia, a 
schooner built for the Yacht Club, was very fast, 
and gave universal satisfaction. 

The Queen of the West, built at Buffalo, is the 
fastest and smoothest going boat in the world. 
Six boats, of the same size and for the same line, 
were built at the same town by other parties, but 
none of them ever approached the Queen of the 
West in speed or comfort. 

The world-famed yacht America, one hundred 
and seventy tons, was commenced in December, 
1850, and left for England in the month of June 
following. The yacht Silvie, one hundred tons, 
was built at the same time, and is now owned in 
England. She is very fast. The Americain the 
celebrated race sailed sixty miles, and beat all 
England nearly one-third the distance. 

Then follows the bright array of names so 
familiar to the public: of the Mary Taylor, M. 
H. Grinnell, the yachts Julia Ray, L’Esperance, 
Widgeon, Cygnet. Then came the Pride of the 
Seas, a schooner of two hundred and forty-seven 
tons, that has beaten the time of every other 
sailing vessel in the world. We also have the 
Viguero, a propeller for Cuba, and the ship Sunny 
South, of seven hundred and eighty tons. The 
Sunny South has beaten every vessel she ever 
came across in her trips to San Francisco, China, 
and back to New York. These triumphs over- 
came at last all opposition, and established for 
the architect a reputation that forced itself upon 
the nation, and secured a world-wide fame. 

The fact that Congress decided to add to our 
navy six war steamships, was received through- 
out the country with pleasure. The construction 
of these ships became a subject of discussion, 
some urging that they shouid be built by con- 
tract by some of our eminent ship-builders, and 
others contending that they should be built in 
the usual way at the government navy yards. 
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Five of the vessels were handed over to the 
old fogy contractors of the government, but the 
wide-spread reputation of George Steers 
triumphed in the construction of the sixth, so 
far as this—he was selected as its builder, and, 
with the exception of the propulsory power, in 
the quality of the canvas, the ground tackle, in 
the kind of anchors, and one or two other unim- 
portant things, he has been allowed to exercise 
his own judgment, both in the model and manner 
of construction. It is hardly necessary for us 
then to say, that the Niagara is the only one of 
the six steam-frigates which were authorized to 
be constructed by the late Congress, that has not 
been entrusted to a government builder ; and we 
think that the country is indebted to Mr. Dobbin, 
Secretary of the Navy, for his enlightened liber- 
ality in bestowing so distinguished a mark of 
respect upon Mr. Steers, the renowned builder of 
the yacht America, as to allow him the privilege 
of exhibiting his talent in the construction of 
this ship. Mr. Steers appreciated the importance 
of his position, and assumed it with full knowl- 
edge of its immense responsibility. The ship 
originating as we have described, now rests in 
triumph upon the limpid wave, soon to plume its 
wings, and carry the triumphs of American ge- 
nius and American power to the distant quarters 
of the globe. The Niagara, in measurement, is 
not only the largest of the six war steamships, 
none of the others reaching two hundred and 
seventy-five feet in length, but we believe her to be 
superior to any of them in model; that her man- 
ner of construction displays a better distribution 
of materials, and also that she is the best piece 
of nautical mechanism ever seen in this or any 
other country. 

The launch, which took place at the Brooklyn 
navy yard about the first of March, was a com- 
plete success, and the beautiful frigate, as she sat 
swan-like upon the water, excited the admira- 
tion and enthusiasm of every beholder. George 
Steers, who stood at the end of the dock, fairly 
leaped from the ground in his exultation, and as 
his friends showered their congratulations upon 
him, he must have felt for the moment supremely 
happy. 

The ext and the last great work of our sub- 
ject was the Collins steamer Adriatic, an account 
of which, with her launching, must close our no- 
tice of her eminent builder. 

This beautiful vessel, the greatest triumph of 
American art which we have yet been called on 
to chronicle, was launched from the shipyard of 
James and George Steers, at the foot of Seventh 
street, at 11 o’clock, on Monday, the 7th of April 
last. The crowd in attendance was larger than 
was ever before known in this city on any similar 
occasion—having been computed at 100,000 peo- 
ple. 

The brightness of the pleasant spring day, 
conjoined with the fame of her architect and 
builder, George Steers, and the current repart of 
the splendid success achieved by him in this 
latest and best monument to his genius, brought 
multitudes to the spot. 

At the appointed time the Adriatic slid into 
th.» destined element quietly, and gracefully as 
a swan, and shot from the ways as straight and 
swift as an arrow; as soon as she touched the 
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water she “‘ bounded like a steed that knew its 
rider.” She went at first majestically, burying 
her stern deeply in the water, until her bow had 
parted from the shore, when she pitched violent- 
ly forward, and then started across the river with 
the velocity of a race horse, amid the shouts of 
the people on the crowded piers and shipping, 
the salutes of cannon, and the shrill scream of a 
dozen or twenty steam whistles from as many 
little steamboats and tugs plying about upon the 
river. When she had reached the middle of the 
river, an anchor was let go, but so great was her 
headway, that it was dragged like a pebble after 
her, and her course did not seem to be in the 
least degree stayed. She was now rapidly ap- 
proaching Williamsburgh, whose alarmed inhab- 
itants could be seen rushing precipitately from 
docks and piers, whither they had come to wit- 
ness the launch. Just then, within a short dis- 
tance of the Williamsburgh shore, the second 
anchor was let go, and its effect was immediately 
apparent upon the velocity of the vessel, but 
it could not prevent her from tearing the pier. 
She penetrated about fifteen or twenty feet into 
the heavy timber piles, which crashed before her 
like so much pine wood, and then rested, until 
the steam tug came along side and towed her 
out. So great, however, is the strength of this 
magnificent vessel, that she escaped without a 
scratch, and now rides the waters of the East 
River in all her pride and beauty. With the ex- 
ception of this slight accident, the launch was as 
perfect as could have been given, and was more 
majestic than we ever remember to have seen. 
It wasa stirring scene, and the crowd gave vent 
to their enthusiasm in loud and continued huz- 
zas. The sight was, indeed, a glorious one, and, 
although the idea may be republican, yet we had 
much rather have witnessed it than the baptism 
of the imperial prince. 

She is, doubtless, the most beautiful ship ever 
designed and constructed by an American artist. 
She is the largest wooden ship in the world ; is 
considerably larger than the iron steamship Per- 
sia, of the Cunard line, and is only surpassed in 
size by an iron steamer now building in England, 
called the Great Eastern, whose dimensions, as 
they are reported to us, almost surpass belief. 
The steamship Atlantic, when completed, some 
seven years ago, was regarded as the consumma- 
tion of marine architecture. She was then the 
largest and most perfect ship that carried the 
American flag. But neither she, nor her honor- 
able successors in the Collins’ Line, have satisfied 
the daring ambition of our ship-builders, whose 
genius, becoming bolder and more skilful every 
year, now presents to our admiration the most 
complete masterpiece of their art yet pro- 
duced. 

The Adriatic is the third ship recently launch- 
ed into the New York waters, of a class which 
has heretofore been considered almost imprac- 
ticable. If she does not surpass her noble co- 
temporaries—the Vanderbilt and the Niagara— 
in the beauty of her lines, she exceeds them in 
the magnitude of ber proportions, as will be seen 
in the following table, which compares her prin- 
cipal dimensions with the dimensions of these 
ships and of the Atlantic, the pioneer of the Ame- 
rican Line of Mail Steamers to Liverpool : 
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Adriatic. Niagara. Vanderbilt. Atlantic. 
Length ....8°4 feet. 845 feet. 835 feet. 87 feet. 
Breadth.... 5' * 55 _ = 48 
Depth .... 33 “ 2in, 81 “ 33 gL 
Tonnage.... 5,900 5,200 5,160 8,000 


The Adriatic does not appear to be so large as 
she really is, but this is attributable to the fault- 
lessness of her model, and the perfect symmetry 
of all her parts. Naval architects and nautical 
men are in raptures with the beauty of her lines, 
and predict that she will be without an equal in 
point of speed. 





GRAVEL 

Mr. Eprror: Dear Sir,—I have read in the 
Phrenological Journal, accounts of the gravel 
wall method of building, and have thought it 
might not be uninteresting to yourself, and read- 
ers, to give a few facts, or suggestions, with 
respect to the antiquity of the said method of 
building. Solomon said, “ There is nothing new 
under the sun;” and it may astonish you, or 
some of your readers, to hear that the gravel wall 
was in vogue centuries ago. 

I have no intention to rob you of the merit of 
being the first to advocate this ancient mode of 
building, in the present century. 

It may be as well to say, that I am a little in- 
clined to be an antiquary ; I also have the organ 
of Locality large, and was always very fond of 
rambling, and, when convenient, over old ruins. 
Also, that I spent the first twenty-five years of 
my existence in the North of England, where 
there are many old feudal castles, and baronial 
halis, that suffered demolition in the time that 
Cromwell spent his fury on the old lords and 
barons of his time ; and hundreds of times have 
I spent hours amid those old ruins, sometimes 
letting imagination wander back to the times 
when they were filled with life, and love, and 
beauty—disappointment, and torture, and death ; 
to the days of chivalry and tournament, of 
archery and falconry, of wassail and of war ; and 
sometimes, when tired of peopleing the waste 
and desolation that was around me, I have made 
a critical survey of the ruins, and now I proceed 
to give you the conclusions that I have arrived 
at, with respect to the way in which they were 
built. 

In the first place, the walls are of great thick- 
ness, and the stones are mostly small, weighing 
from three to five pounds and upwards, and they 
lay in all manner of ways; it is quite evident 
they were never laid on one at a time, as builders 
would be likely to lay them on in our days, for 
they have the appearance of having been thrown 
in by basketsfull, and the mortar of having been 
thin enough to percolate through the stones; 
and in all probability they were built in layers 
and in boxes, as you build the gravel wall. In 
all my speculations and conversations on the 
subject, I have concluded that they were built 
exactly as you build the gravel wall, and there 
is a very great preponderance of stone in the 
composition ; and we, not knowing the adhesive 
properties of lime, always concluded that the 
builders of those days were acquainted with a 
cement that they used in building, that would be 
a fortune to any one to find it out at the present 
time. 
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I have seen pieces that would weigh from one 
to ten or twenty tons, that the cannon-balls had 
rent from the main building, lying around, year 
after year, with apparently no more wear or 
waste than a rock would be likely to have in the 
same exposed situation. 


After reading the communications on the sub- 
ject that have appeared in the Journal for the 
last three years, I have thought a great deal on 
the subject, and conversed with others, now in 
this country, who have noticed the same peculi- 
arity in those old buildings; and after having 
the gravel wall mode of building explained, have 
concluded at once that the ancients followed the 
same plan. 


If you have any friends travelling in England, 
or those who propose going there, if you would 
ask them to examine the subject, you might pos- 
sibly get some information that would be satis- 
factory. 

There have been questions asked about an out- 
side finish. They have a method, in the North 
of England, that they call rough-casting. They 
take very coarse sand, or perhaps you would call 
it fine gravel, that is mixed with lime, thin 
enough to pour out of a pail pretty easily ; then 
the workman gets outside of the building, and 
throws it on with his trowel; the greatest pro- 
portion of the mixture adheres to the wall, and, 
if well done, will last ten years; it is renewed 
at intervals by giving the outside of the building 
a coat of whitewash, that is, the outside of stone 
buildings ; and they look neat and clean at all 
times. I need scarcely say, that the color can 
be varied to suit all tastes. J. ‘Tompson. 

(The gravel wall mode of building is fully set 
forth in the work entitled, “A Home for All ;” 
and it can be sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for 
87 cents, by addressing the publishers of this 
Journal.—Eps.] 





CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
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Asovut a year after this, (which by the way 
was the time set for refraining, though I thought 
I should make it permanent,) I was abroad, en- 
gaged in business requiring a constant activity 
of mind. During the night I was awakened by 
toothache, the first I had ever experienced, and 
I lay awake nearly all night. During the day 
and evening it did not trouble me, but the 
second, and even the third night, the pain came 
on, and I then went to the bar-keeper of the 
hotel and asked him to give me some brandy and 
pepper for the cure of the pain in my tooth. He 
inquired if I used tobacco, saying he thought it 
the most effectual means of cure. I thought I 
could use that with impunity, and took a small 
quantity into my mouth; but, how pungent and 
rank it tasted! I made all sorts of wry faces ; 
the acrid juice seemed determined to get into my 
throat ; but in ten minutes my tooth ceased to 
pain me, and I cleaned my mouth and retired. 

The next night the toothache came on again, 
and I applied the same antidote, with about an 





equal degree of disgust. The third night, fear- 
ing that I might find it necessary to go down 
stairs and disturb the bar-keeper, who had a bed 
in the bar-room, I took a little tobacco to my 
room to use in case of necessity. In due time 
that necessity arose, and I put in the tobacco, 
and to my astonishment and subsequent regret, 
all my old appetite for tobacco returned ; and 
the way I devoured that quid, and regretted that 
I had no more, I shall never forget. 

The next morning I took a little tobacco to 
prevent my tooth from aching, and repeated it 
daily, in a sly manner, for I was ashamed to have 
anybody know that I used the nauseous weed. 

On returning to my family I was careful to 
clear my mouth and perfume my breath, or at 
least hold my breath when I came very near any 
member of my family, lest I should be suspected 
of having fallen away from my manliness, and 
again become a slave to a vile appetite. 


At least six months passed before my wife 
found out that I used tobacco, and such a look 
of mingled sorrow and reproach as she gave me 
can be appreciated only by some poor rum-ru- 
ined sinner who had been sober a year and for 
the first time came home disguised with liquor. 
But she, like the wife of the drunkard, soon 
learned to put as good a face on the fact as pos- 
sible, and in a short time I could sport my to- 
bacco at home with as little chagrin as abroad, 
more especially if nothing was said on the 
subject. 

I ought to mention a singular fact that occur- 
red at the same hotel where I had the toothache, 
and learned how to cure it. Five years before, 
during a stay of some weeks at this hotel, I had 
very severe mental labor, and of course chewed 
tobacco at the same time most excessively, which 
so aflected my nervous system that I came very 
uear dying. My heart stopped beating, and my 
lungs nearly or quite ceased their action, and for 
at least a minute I thought myself dying, and 
for more than three months afterward my health 
was deeply affected. 

My breathing would become weaker and 
weaker, until it would be completely tapered off, 
and then stop. I would be perfectly conscious 
of my condition, and feel the necessity of arous- 
ing myself and drawing my breath. Having 
taken a few deep inspirations by voluntary 
effort, the breathing process, when left to the 
action of the impaired nerves and muscles which 
nature had provided to carry on the processes of 
life, would again run down, and require another 
voluntary effort to set it in motion. Thus have 
I sat for half a day, and when retiring at night 
have often been afraid to go to sleep lest I 
never should awake. 

I have no doubt that thousands die from dis- 
ease of the heart and lungs, caused solely by the 
use of tobacco, whose death is chronicled as 
having been caused by diseases bearing respect- 
able names, such as apoplexy, heart-disease, 
rheumatism of the heart, paralysis, &c. 

Few persons can use tobacco freely without 
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disturbing the action of the heart, weakening the 
lungs, irritating the throat and bronchial tubes, 
deranging the liver, and impairing digestion, to 
say nothing of the mental irritation, peevishness, 
and loss of memory, which often occur. 

Another symptom of tobacco disease, in my 
case, was grating of the teeth in my sleep. This 
was so loud that it could be heard to the disturb- 
ance of persons in another room, across a hall, 
when both doors were closed. How much this 
unfortunate habit wore out my teeth I have no 
means of determining, but certain it is they are 
worn much more than those of most persons of 
my age. 
tobacco freely, who also are troubled with 
grating of the teeth in sleep. 

As I have said, I got completely back under 
the dominion of tobacco, and served my old mas- 


ter ten long years more. All my friends, and all | 


my interests in social and business life, implored 
me to abandon the use of tobacco, and I re- 
solved to quit at some time. I ever felt sure I 
should ultimately be free ; but when, or how it 
was to be achieved, was the question. I felt no 
moral power to struggle against it. I had been 





I have found many persons who use | 


repeatedly vanquished, and had no heart to try | 


again. 

I had tried two or three New-Year’s occasions 
to rise above the habit, but hitherto all such 
reformations had been of short duration. I now 


determined to try the virtues of a birth-day | 


occasion. Having used tobacco twenty-five years 
I was confident it injured my health, and would 
shorten my life ten or twenty years, if it did not 


produce sudden death, in the prime of manhood, | 


by heart-disease. 

But could I now do it? 
so often, could I now master my enemy? I had 
been planting the habit deeply in every fibre of 
my constitution; more than half my life had 


Driven from the field | 


| 


been devoted to it, and how could I now hope to | 


eradicate it?’ John Quincy Adams once said he 
used tobacco twenty-five years and then quit it, 


and he thought it would add ten years to his | 


life. I thought if he could do it with such good 


results, it was also within my reach, and its ben- | 


efits should be mine. 


Hitherto, I recollected, I had quit for a given | 
time, but never had fully decided never more to | 
touch it; and I concluded that, perhaps, this | 


was one reason why I had relapsed. Full of this 
new idea I made up my mind that when my next 
birthday came I would part company with to- 
bacco ONCE MORE AND FoREVER! This time I 


would enlist for life, and never again touch, | 


taste, or handle the filthy drug. 

The moment I had fully resolved thus, and put 
the thought into words, I felt a strength and 
fortitude, as well as a manliness of purpose, 
hitherto unknown in all these trials, and I be- 
gan to feel that the victory was already won. 

My birth-day morning dawned upon me, and 
brought the unspeakable gladness to my mind 
that now and hereafter I was a free man. The 
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drawn, my nervous system soon became un- | 


strung. My heart fluttered and trembled in its 
fitful pulsations, my brain seemed to swim and 
stagger for want of support. I could not keep 
still, was impatient, crisp, and cutting in my re- 
marks, strongly inclined to contradict and quar- 
rel, showing conclusively an inflamed state of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness. The faculty 
of Alimentiveness was also inflamed, as proved 
by the fact that I was anxious to be eating al- 
most continually. The time seemed long from 
breakfast to dinner, and an hour after it was 
eaten I began to look for supper time. I used 
nearly double my former amount of food, and 
slept better than before. I am of opinion that 
starving would be the quickest and easiest 
method of breaking off from tobacco, for every- 
body knows that when one is hungry he wants 
no tobacco. But I could do business only with 
extreme difficulty. I was really almost crazed 
in mind, and suffered from a universal tremor of 
body. Delirium tremens from the use of alco- 


| holic liquors is a condition akin to that of him 


who seeks to refrain from a long and excessive 
use of tobacco. . How bracing to my wavering 
resolution, and how soothing to my irritated ner- 
vous system at this trying time, was encourage- 
ment and sympathy from my family and friends! 
They expressed an interest in my victory, and I 
felt that they would rejoice in and crown my 
triumph. This gave me strength to labor at 
once for my emancipation and the gratification 
of my friends. 

In one short month, which, however, seemed 
very long to me, I had so far conquered the habit 
as not to crave tobacco, and some days I did not 
think of it; but my appetite at the table was 
ravenous. 

In three months this morbid appetite for food 
had abated ; I was no longer a slave to a desire 
for tobacco, had ceased to be particularly ner- 
vous, slept soundly without grating the teeth, 
acquired a steady action of the heart, and a 
deep, full, natural respiration, release from dys- 
pepsia, and had gained fifteen pounds in weight. 

To the present hour I have gone on improving 
in feeling and in health, and all my friends note 
my improved appearance. I am now, after a 
year and a half of abstinenee, completely recov- 
ered from the tobacco disease, have not only no 
desire to use it, but feel the most intense disgust 
for the very smell of it, and have gained in 
weight twenty-one pounds, and my health was 
never better. 

Wien I think of my former abject subser- 


| viency to it, and the power of the habit over a 


accustomed stimulus of tobacco being with- 


man, I am really amazed that I have escaped 
from its toils; and so deeply convinced am I of 
its destructive tendency to health of body, har- 
mony of mind, and length of life, that I would 
not go back again to the habit, and run the risk 
of continuing, or endure the torture of breaking 
off, for the best farm in the State, or the best 
house in the city of New-York. 

If such an inveterate slave of tobacco as I 
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was could be emancipated, certainly anybody 
else can “go and do likewise.” No man was 
more addicted to it than myself, and, after using 
it a quarter of a century, I have gained a com- 
plete mastery over it. God help those who 
would be free to make the effort heartily and 
hopefully, and save from its baleful effects all 
who have not yet acquired the habit. 





—— 


THE PHRENOLOGIST. 


BY R. H. ADDISON. 

I can recollect no warmer enthusiast than 
Professor Leyden. When he spoke, he seemed to 
forget all other worldly circumstances, all other 
subjects, save the one engrossing topic on which 
he was engaged. His eye, wildly dilated, saw 
no object save the bright imagery created by 
his fertile brain. His voice was impassioned. 
His very pulse beat high. The professor, at the 
time I speak of, was just two-and-thirty, and 
ranked himself the very leader of Gall and 
Spurzheim’s energetic disciples. On the sub- 
ject of phrenology he was discoursing when I 
entered the dining room of the Baron Hart- 
mann. It was a fine summer evening. Straw- 
berries and other fruits decorated the board. 
The well-iced Johannisberg, the cellar-cooled 
Lafitte, stood temptingly on a table, around which 
about a dozen young men, with the worthy 
baron, and the professor, sat. It appeared that, 
in the height ofhis enthusiasm, Leyden had, to 
please the company, examined their heads, and 
with many wild looks pressed the bumps, which 
he declared to be the unerring indications of 
the human character and passions. Some un- 
fortunate wight in the company, however, had 
evidently shocked the examiner by a demonstra- 
tion of wicked propensities, for he strenuously 
refused on this occasion to pronounce upon the 
several organs, declaring he“ might give of- 
fence,” he “might be wrong,” “ indeed it 
might appear invidious ;” in short, after mak- 
ing several similar excuses; the professor sat 
down in meditative silence ; nor could he again 
be brought to speak save and except upon the 
general merits of the system, a subject on which 
he never failed to enlarge. It is a curious fact 
that I never in my life heard the subject of phren- 
ology broached without a laugh being raised 
at its expense, which very naturally annoys the 
supporters of this theory, and brings on the 
warmest argument. It was a discussion of this 
kind that probably had raised the fire, which 
flushed the cheek of Leyden on the evening of 
which I speak. 

The conversation had now taken a new chan- 
nel. A dreadful murder had been committed in 
the neighborhood of the Black Forest. A young 
girl had eloped from her parents some weeks 
before. The companion of her flight was sup- 
posed to be a young man who had been staying 
in the neighborhood ; he had disappeared about 
the same time. She had just been found say- 
agely murdered, while the supposed partner of 
her guilt had re-appeared, and declared that he 
had with difficulty escaped from the hands of 
hbanditti, who had, without any apparent motive 
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seized and imprisoned him. To prove this, he | 
showed several severe wounds which he had re- | 


ceived in the successful struggle he had with 


self. This story, however, appeared so im- 
probable, that no belief was attached to it, and 
the young man was hurried to prison, there to 
abide his trial. This story had been repeated 
with painful minuteness by Carl Hoffenon, a 
handsome young man, who had lately arrived at 
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And the noble affected to laugh. None, however, 
responded, and Hartmann saw with increased 


| uneasiness that he must now take up the matter 
two of the gang in his endeavor to liberate him- | 


more seriously. ‘“ My friends, you cannot feel 


| offended when I offer myself as the first person 
| to undergo the ordeal, an ordeal, I almost blush 


| to say, we must all submit to. 


We must be 


| searched! None but the guilty can feel annoyed 


Baden, whose mild and gentlemanly manners | 


had already won for him the golden opinions of 
all the society assembled there. No one was 


more pleased with him than the old Baron. It | 


was even believed that he ranked so high in the 
good man’s opinion, that it was rumored that he 
had proposed and was actually accepted by Clara 
Hartmann, with the full sanction of her father. 
As a narrator few could excel him. His vivid 
description lent life to his stories ; and when he 
chose (as on the present occasion) he could har- 
row up the nerves of even the most apathetic, 
by depicting horrors in their most glaring, most 
appalling colors. One burst of indignation, as 
he concluded, bespoke how truly he had in- 
terested his auditory. A thousand execrations 
were heaped upon the head of the unhappy 
youth, who appeared plainly, incontrovertibly, 


from the details given by Carl, to be the per- | 


petrator of the bloody deed. “I'll go to see his 
execution myself. I could enjoy the death tor- 
tures of such a wretch,”’ indignantly exclaimed 
the Prince of Olsebach, a young Russian, as he 
took a pinch of snuff, and handed to his neigh- 
bor his splendid box which dazzled the eye by 
the richness of the diamonds encircling it. “If 


at this proposal.” Professor Leyden started up 
and said, “‘ By Heavens I’d sooner die.” Another 
was of the same opinion, and objected to under- 
going such an operation, which e+ the very least 
implied a doubt. Poor Hartmann looked like a 
ghost. He glanced appealingly towards Leyden 
—who now rose. “Let the door be locked,” he 
said in a grave voice ; “let it be well secured.” 
This was done. “Now, gentlemen, you must 
either acknowledge the correctness of the meas- 
ure I adopt, or I, the disciple of a juggling sci- 
ence, perish!’ and he drew from his pocket a 
small pistol. “Nay, start not my friends, against 
myself alone I mean to use this weapon, and 
that only in case I wrongfully accuse an in- 
dividual now present. You may remember be- 
fore dinner I phrenologically examined you all. 
There was little to say about you generally ; 
but there was one amongst you in whom I could 
not be mistaken—one whom I wished not to 
have named, whose presence ever since has made 
me shudder. I see the gentleman to whom I 


| allude turn pale. Nay, attempt not to smile. I 
am either a villain for allowing a false theory to 


such a wretch existed on my estates, I’d have | 


him racked.” “And well would he deserve it, a 
cold-hearted, cruel assassin,’ chimed in another. 
“* May he be punished in the world to come!” 
fervently ejaculated Carl. “Nay, nay,’’ said the 
old Baron, “that is saying too much. It is true 


| and Carl. 


the man deserves an earthly punishment; but | 
you are allowing your anger against a vice, my | 


dear boy, to carry you too far. 
noble good naturedly patted Carl on the arm. 
Thus various subjects were discussed and ar- 
gued ; but during the whole evening Leyden 
spoke not a word. At last the hour for breaking 
up arrived; and according to etiquette, the 
prince moved first. Ere he did so, he requested 
the return of his snuff box. The person to whom 
he had handed it declared that he had passed it to 
the next, who in his turn denied all knowledge of 
it, as did the rest of the company. Every one had 


And the old | 


mislead me, or you, Carl Hoffenon, are both a 
robber and a murderer !”’ 

A thunderbolt would have caused less con- 
sternation. The baron started up in rage and 
agony. The prince believed the professor had 
suddenly gone mad; while the others looked 
with searching glances alternately at Leyden 
The former had coolly resumed his 
chair. The latter sat pale, immovable; what 
could it mean? Old Hartmann was about to 
speak in no gentle terms to the man who thus 
insulted his future son-in-law, when waving his 
hand, Leyden quietly added, “search him.” The 


| baron, in his eagerness to defend his protege, at 


once flew to doso. Immediately the snuff box 
fell on the table. The worthy old man sank, over- 
come,inachair. In the breast-pocket of Carl’s 
blouse he had found the box, which the other had 
unresistingly allowed him to draw forth. Fora 


_ few moments there was a dreadful death-like 


seen it, every one had handled it. The room | 


was searched, the servant had not entered the 
apartment, the door had never been unclosed, none 
had stirred from the table. 


wear aserious aspect. The old baron felt hishonor | 


wounded, but still hoped it might prove to be an 


ill-timed pleasantry. Under this impression he | 


rose. “Gentlemen, some person among you has 
doubtless concealed the box, intending thereby 


to give our illustrious friend a fright, and in | 
good faith he deserves it, for thus carelessly for- | 


getting to look after a trinket said to be worth 


50,000 florins ; but as he seems really uneasy | her, and caused her lover to be seized—to turn 


about it, must beg the person who has taken it, 
instantly to return it, and confess the joke.” 


pause. The party seemed petrified, while the 
trembling Carl seemed to struggle with his feel- 
ings. At length, as if suddenly awaking, he start- 
ed up, and incoherently pronounced, ‘‘ The hand 
of God is upon me! I would, but cannot flee His 


| judgment. Professor Leyden speaks the truth. I 
The affair began to | 


am a robber and murderer! Under the name of 
Gratz I wooed and won the peasant maid of whom 
we spoke just now. In madness I espoused her. 
Tired, however, in a few short days, of being 
tied for life to one uneducated and low born, 
hearing that Clara Hartmann possessed un- 
bounded wealth, and knowing that my rustic 
wife alone presented an obstacle to my wedding 


| this fair heiress, I slew her—aye, cruelly slew 


the finger of suspicion towards him. Had he not 
fled, to-morrow he would have been stabbed. As 
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for robbery, I can only say I long have headed 
a bold band, whom even now I’ll not betray, al- 
though they’ll laugh at me with scorn, when they 
first hear how foolishly I fell into the hellish 
net that Satan laid for me, and call me fool for 
not having the power to resist temptation. 
That cursed box was far too brilliant. Some spell 
lurked in it, which drew me with a force I could 
not stand against, and made me rush at once 
upon my ruin: but why thus moralize? Let 
monks go pray, it is too late for me ; let common 
felons suffer on the block, it is too mean a death 
for me. ThusI laugh at Fate—I’m never un- 
prepared.”” And ere a single arm could move 
to prevent him, he had swallowed the contents 
of a small phial, which afterwards proved to 
have been filled with prussic acid. The unhappy 
wretch who confessed himself to be the same 
who, under the assumed name of ‘‘ Sand,” had 
filled the country with terror, died in tortures 
too horrible to describe. The accused (but in- 
nocent) youth was liberated from the jail, and 
in three months Clara Hartmann became the 
bride of the Professor, whose love of phrenology 
had thus led to the discovery of guilt, the 
manifestation of innocence, and the acqui- 
sition of the prettiest girl in Germany. 





MUSIC: WHO CAN EXCEL IN 
IT. 


BY THEODORE ASCHERFELD. 


Srxce the desire to learn instrumental music 
has become so general, a parlor is hardly consid- 
ered complete if a piano-forte has not found a 
place therein. This gratifying sign of the age 
sometimes gives rise to the question with parents 
as to the talent of their children. They would 
like to know whether time and money would be 
laid out to advantage in having them study mu- 
sic. Now, when we admit that it requires for a 
gifted pupil a vast amount of time to acquire a 
somewhat thorough acquaintance with the piano- 
forte, it is important for parents to know the 
means of ascertaining the respective talents of 
those of their children who show an interest for 
music. Believing this subject deserves a close 
study for a number of years, I arrived at inter- 
esting facts, which I lay before the numerous 
readers of the Phrenological Journal to be ex- 
amined into, and, if necessary, corrected. 

The study of music having two distinct parts, 
the theory and the practice, it should be under- 
stood what portions of the brain are called into 
exercise by either part. The theoretical part, 
the reading of notes, calls first on Locality, as 
notes are known by the places they occupy: 
secondly on Form, the shape indicating the rela- 
tive value of the notes: thirdly, Calculation, to 
ascertain the position, by numerical relation, of 
one note to another. Again, Locality is exercised 
in learning the keys of the piano-forte, while the 
organ of Size aids the scholar in becoming famil- 
iar with the distance, or steps. 

The practical part requires, first, Tune, to tell 
the learner when striking a wrong key if the 
music be not read correctly : Time, to compre- 
hend the difference between the various grades 
of movement : Weight, to control that portion of 
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activity which may be excited by either the pecu- 
liar melody, or movement of a piece of music, and 
to apply the true amount of force to give due ex- 
pression: Language, to understand the meaning, 
or spirit, of the composer, and, in connection 
with it, Ideality, to follow him so closely as to di- 
vert entirely the attention from anything else while 
playing. Combativeness and Destructiveness will 
create a love for martial music, or that which is 
addressed to the heroic in character, and will be 
indispensable to enable a person to perform that 
style of music properly. Veneration and Spiritual- 
ity will inspire the performer of sacred music, and 
with Sublimity a grand style can be appreciated 
and successfully imitated. Hope and Mirthful- 
ness predominating, will render a performer un- 
fit to give proper expression to religious music, 
unless there be restraint of some kind. Imitation 
will make up somewhat for either deficiency, 
temporarily. Cautiousness will keep the player 
attentive to the various rules to be observed in 
perfor ming. 

Besides these mentioned phrenological signs, 
I would speak of others which can be found with- 
out a knowledge of phrenology. The hands of 
the piano-player if very fleshy will never do for 
quick and distinct movements ; while a coarsely- 
shaped hand, very muscular, without any round- 
ness, may be quick enough in even difficult pas- 
sages, but there will be a stiffness perceptible in 
the touch, an obstacle which I have never seen 
conquered. It is difficult to bring such a hand 
in the proper position for playing, as the upper 
part will most always incline towards the keys; 
such a hand appears more ready to grasp than to 
touch. The best formed hands are those with 
fingers not too short, round in shape, not flesby, 
and with a skin of fine texture. Furthermore, 
the gait of persons will be a true indicator of the 
talent for keeping time: an undecided step in 
walking indicates incorrect time, while elasticity 
of carriage will be found indicative of precision 
in musical performances. 


That common phrase “having a taste for 
music,”’ does not seem to refer to abilities. A 
true interest in music will keep an audience 
silent during a performance; the frequent re- 
marks about the players, about the sweetness of 
the piece, or inquiring for its name before it is 
finished, such and similar interruptions may 
sometimes please a performer, but show in most 
cases a lack of appreciation and understanding. 
To those persons music is no language, there is 
no idea, no sentiment in it. Nobody will object 
to giving credit where it is due, but too often do 
we forget the composer in the distribution of 
praise. 

There is but a small portion of intelligent 
society who disregard musical accomplishments. 
This naturally leads many persons with inferior 
talent to make a trial for themselves. For those 
it would be well to choose that style of music 
which they can master, and learn te execute it 
properly. ‘Ieachers who can bring their pupils 
where their talents entitle them to be, are by no 
means numerous, and excellent performers are 
often mistaken for teachers. 

Whoever would wish to ascertain the correct- 
ness of my statements may with little trouble 
find opportunity for doing so. Watching the 
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movements of children in the schoolyard in their 
amusements, we notice some of them quite expert 
in sliding on the ice; those who too frequently 
stumble or fall will do the same at the piano- 
forte. That boy or girl who annoys either pa- 
rent or teacher by frequent drumming with the 
fingers on the table or against the window-lights 
will easily be controlled by the rhythm of music, 
and is not likely to perform in a dragging style. 

A poor scholar in geography, I mean he who 
finds that study difficult, will prefer to learn by 
ear; such scholars can only with great diligence 
succeed in looking at the notes to follow them 
without losing the place, when occasionally glanc- 
ing at the keys of the instrument. Poor mathe- 


matical echolars do not read music well ; it is one ~ 


of the greatest obstacles to learning without a 
teacher ; a quick calculation is also indispensable 
for a teacher of music. 


Speaking louder than necessary does not testi- 
fy to a fine hearing, and monotonous speakers 
are naturally unmusical. Some persons profess 
to read a man’s character in the mode of his 
writing, which is not without truth, but I will 
say that the style of performance on the piano- 
forte reveals much of the character of the per- 
former, his temperament, and general organiza- 
tion. Wherever we find a performer enter into 
the minutest details of a really good composition, 
there can be no doubt as to his having a musical 
organization similar to that of the composer. 

Interest in phrenology seems to be felt wher- 
ever that beautiful science has been introduced ; 
a little opposition to it speaks of its influence, 
and I should not be surprised if the time would 
come when the phrenological organization of 
literary persons may be compared with the char- 
acter of their intellectual productions, so as to 
ascertain, in a satisfactory manner, whether the 
author be worthy of confidence. 

Pennington, N. J. 





PERFECTION OF CHARACTER. 
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Tue cranium of man may be compared to a 
castle having many suites of rooms, each room 
occupied by its appropriate tenant. 

The tenants have such tastes and inclinations, 
that the location and magnitude of their respec- 
tive apartments are equally satisfactory and 
pleasant to each. There seems also to be a 
harmony between the location of the rooms and 
the character of each of the occupants, those 
located in the basement being material in char- 
acter, while those occupying the higher apart- 
ments are more ethereal, imaginative, poetical, 
spiritual, philosophical and religious. 

In this castle, moreover, like the inhabitants 
of cities, those tenants who resemble each other 
in disposition are inclined to form classes or 
groups, and to occupy apartments contiguous 
to each other. Thus the basement-rooms are 
occupied by those who are specially adapted to 
things earthly and material. They are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of animal feeling ; in- 
cline to do the fighting, the butchering, the cook- 
ing, and the rough labor of the entire community ; 
are fond of gathering facts relative to material 
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things, but can do little or nothing with these 
facts except when some of the higher tenants 
superintend. 

Another group is located in the rear. This 
is the theatre of love and affection. Here, re- 
unions and social gatherings, courtship and mar- 
riage, the nursing and education of children, 
and the enjoyment of home-comforts, prevail. 
Here may be found child’s toys, hobby-horses, 
juvenile books, keepsakes, and the whole cata- 
logue of household gods, sacred to affection, 
and memorable for having served and solaced a 
dozen generations. 

In the middle portion of this castle we find a 
group of characters, whose duty it is to acquire 
and conserve all that is valuable, and also to 
stand watch, and thus guard all the neighbor- 
hood from surprise, or other forms of danger or 
inconvenience. 

In the front, second-story rooms, are the mem- 
bers of the historical society, who keep the 
library, and dispense information to the whole 
neighborhood. Here the writers, teachers, edi- 
tors and speakers reside. They gather all the 
information which the group in the lower story 
discovers, and promulgate it for the benefit of 
all. 

The front third-story rooms are occupied by 
the philosophical, metaphysical, and analytical 
characters. One is employed in searching out 
laws, relations and first principles, and the logi- 
cal qualities of things and subjects; another is 
generally occupied with classifying, arranging 
and contrasting thoughts and things, always 
speaks in parables or metaphors, or in some 
form of criticism, and is fond of chemical analy- 
ses. It was he who dictated sop’s Fables, 
suggested the arrangement of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and is the author of all parables and 
proverbs. 

In this group, also, is an individual whose 
office it is to recognize everything that is ridicu- 
lous, and to show them up in such a facetious 
and funny manner as to make amusement for 
the rest, and at the same time to act as a kind 
of lash, to scourge folly back to propriety. He 
also makes such odd and witty suggestions as 
to compel everybody to laugh, and thus does 
much to promote the health, happiness, and gen- 
eral propriety of the whole neighborhood. It is 
very instructive to see him take in hand a refrac- 
tory, insolent, awkward, vicious youth, after all 
kinds of persuasions, threats, and floggings have 
been applied to produce reformation, and all in 
vain. He begins with a roguish and frolicksome 
style of address, his eyes gleaming with a kind 
of jolly kindness, mingled with a mischievous 
twinkle. He ridicules insolence, makes awk- 
wardness look so very laughable, and vice so 
monstrous, that the delinquent drops his er- 
rors, and hides himself in the ranks of the well- 
behaved. 

Along the balconies, in the rear of the funny 
man, reside the muses and artists, and those 
who cultivate estheticism. This is the region of 
imagination, of romance, of song, of beauty and 
of grandeur. ‘lhey may be called the decorators 
of society. These are very useful in their voca- 
tion, but require some restraint and guidance 
from the philosophical members in the upper- 
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story front rooms, in order that their adornments | 


may have a firm and enduring groundwork, as it 
were a well-prepared canvas on which the pic- 
ture may be painted. 

The grand dome of this castle is the residence 
of the court of justice, of dignity, stability, 
philanthropy and religion. Occupying the 
highest place, farthest removed from the earth, 
and where they can overlook all the others, 
the members of this group sway a controlling 
influence, and may be denominated ‘‘ the Gov- 
ernment ”’ of the castle. 

Sometimes the dome is so much contracted in 
its apartments, or the room is invaded and oc- 
cupied by other and lower members, that the 
rightful occupants are much crippled in their 
action, as well as dwarfed in size, health and 
strength. These members never fight for their 
room or their rights, but use all the influences of 
manliness, all the persuasions of hope, all the 
sanctions of justice, and all the motives which 
the love of God and man can inspire ; and if 
these are not outraged, prosperity, goodness, 
and happiness, or perfection of character, ever 
prevail in the castle. 





NIGHT BATTING 
THE GREAT ERROR OF THE AGE. 
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We know of nothing more destructive to 
health, if we except the free use of alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco, than the habit of eating 
late at night. 

In this, and all other large cities, there may 
be seen a throng at all the saloons, from the 
gorgeous palace, like Taylor’s, to the low, dirty, 
oyster and whiskey cellar. These are visited by 
all grades, from the top to the bottom of so- 
ciety. 

We notice droves of ladies and gentlemen 
rushing from the opera, the concert, and the 
theatre, to the soda-fountains, the ice-cream) 
and other refreshment saloons, at 10, 11, and 
12 o’clock at night. Here they gorge them- 
selves with the richest of viands; and in this 
condition retire to rest. 

Steaks, oysters, and ice-creams, with other 
rich articles, are not easy of digestion, and no 
person can long continue such indulgence, late 
at night, without inducing dyspepsia and other 
diseases. This eating at night is akin to, and 
often accompanied by drinking ; and, even when 
it exists separately, it is only a more respectable 
way of evincing intemperance. 

If the grog-shops and luxurious eating-saloons 
of the cities wére not patronized at night, after 
the proper time for taking nourishment, eight- 
tenths of them would be obliged to close. 

This is a generation of gluttons and wine- 
bibbers. We have no doubt that liquors, to- 
bacco, and the costly, deleterious articles, and 
those which are only bad when taken at im- 
proper times, cost the city of New York more 
than all the food which nature demands; in 
other words, give us the money which is ex- 
pended in New York for the luxuries that in- 
jure the health and shorten life, and we will, 
out of this sum, pay all the bills for the health- 
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which the people consume, and make a hand- 
some saving besides. 

We started to say that the taking of food after 
the proper time at night is most deleterious, no 
matter if the food taken be, in itself, healthful 
and proper. The stomach needs rest as much as 


the brain, the nerves and the muscles, and dur-_ | 


ing the hours allotted to sleep, this organ should 
be allowed to rest also. If food be taken on 
retiring, a certain amount of nervous energy 
must be devoted to digestion, and the blood 
must flow freely to the stomach, or there will 
be very imperfect digestion. If the nervous 
system be thus taxed to carry on this process, it 
is evident that sleep must be imperfect, and 
consequently the entire system will not only be 
unrefreshed, but a feverish condition or diseased 
state will be induced. If, however, as is more 
commonly the case, the disposition of nature to 
sleep, and not to work all night at digesting 
a mass of almost indigestible matter shall 
prevail, then the entire digestive apparatus 
becomes diseased, and the consequence is dys- 
pepsia with all its untold evils. The whole 
system, not being nourished through healthy 
digestion, runs down rapidly, or becomes gen- 
erally diseased. 

It is hardly a figure of speech to say that 
we dig our graves with our teeth. Those who 
prefer to eat steaks, oysters, ice-cream, and 
other luxuries, because they taste good and the 
appetite craves something, and thus run all the 
risk of illness and early decay, rather than to 
deny the appetite, and retain health, and live to 
a good age, we suppose, will cast aside this 
article as meddlesome and impertinent. One- 
half the world, and perhaps we might truthfully 
say eight-tenths, are governed by animal appe- 
tite, and we can hardly expect to convert it 
from these errors. We appeal to parents, and 
to sensible young people, to discountenance this 
habit of late eating and drinking, as they value 
all that is related to health and happiness. 
Everybody condemns suicide, yet thousands 
ignorantly commit that crime through animal 
indulgence. 





THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


Every passion and faculty of our nature has 
itslanguage. Pleasuresmiles, mirth laughs, joy 
sings, anger raves, love caresses, and sorrow 
weeps. 

When these avenues of expression are closed, 
and those emotions cannot find their natural vent, 
the person is convulsed with far keener expe- 
riences than those who can give voice to their 
passions, and thus obtain relief. 

If anger burns, how it relieves one to act it out, 
even though it be upon some inanimate object, 
like rending the clothes, as they did in olden 
time. The roar of the lion doubtless relieves 
his rage—as the song of the lark gives voice to 
her joy. How insignificant a thing will excite 
the mirth of children in school, or of adults in 
church, where laughter is interdicted. 

We often read of persons who have died of a 
broken heart—or excess of grief. An in- 
teresting instance of death from grief occurred 
in this city within the month of September, 1856. 
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About the first of the month, Mrs. Bird, a widow 
lady, of Henry street, died, leaving a son 
about fifteen years of age, who was exceedingly 
devoted to her. He saw her expire without a 
tear—he followed her to the grave, but still he 
wept not. He said little or nothing, declined 
to take food, and in two weeks he was laid by 
the side ofhis mother. None canappreciate his 

tearless agony, except by its sad results. Sorrow 

cannot always be measured by tears, though it 
is generally relieved by them. 

Weeping is emphatically the voice of sorrow. 
When the spirit is almost crushed with grief, and 
hope and joy seem to be shut out forever, “a flood 
of tears” will clear our mental sky, and the sun 
of hope beam forth again joyfully. But there are 
those who cannot weep, and their sorrow seems 
like pent-up fire eating out the life. Byron ex- 
presses the feeling most graphically : 

My soul is dark, oh! quickly string 

The harp I yet can brook to hear, 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 

Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 
But let its tones be wild and deep, 

Nor let your notes of joy be first-— 
I tell thee, minstrel, J must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart will burst. 
For it hath been by sorrow nursed, 

And ached in sleepless silence long, 
And now ‘tis doomed to know the worst, 

And break at once, or yield to song. 








CZAR ALEXANDER II. 
HIS CORONATION. 

We do not discover in the present ruler of 
Russia that amount of talent and energy which 
s0 eminently distinguished his late illustrious 
father, Nicholas, whom we have regarded for 
many years as by far the ablest of all the crown- 
ed heads in the world. Alexander has the indi- 
cation of strong social affection, moral sympathy, 
and good practical talent. 

The great ceremony which has consecrated the 
power of the Czar in the eyes of so many millions 
of his subjects, has been performed with rare pre- 
cision and success, and with a magnificence to 
which no historical pageant can claim superiority. 
The day (Aug. 30) was beautiful. At sunrise all 
Moscow was up and stirring, and ere it was day 
the hum of voicesand the tramp of feet rose from 
the streets. At six o’clock the Kremlin was as- 
saulted by asea of human beings, who lashed them- 
selves angrily against the gates, and surged in 
like waves through the portals. This is to the 
Russians what the Tower, St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, the cathedrals, and the universities, all in 
one, would be to an Englishman: “It is the 
heart and soul of Moscow, as Moscow is the heart 
and soul of Russia.” It is her historical monu- 
ment, and the temple of her faith. 

The Emperor, who possesses a fine, erect and 
stately figure, marched with a measured stride, 
and bowed right and left as he passed down the 
estrade. The Empress followed behind him, un- 
der the same dais, with thirteen ladies of honor 
around her, and her appearance was the signal 
for repeated outbursts of cheering. A platoon 
of the Chevalier Gardes followed the dais, and 
after them came a member of each family of the 
high Russian nobility, three and three. The flour- 
ishing of trumpets, the strains of the numerous 
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bands, the cheers of the people, the measured | 


hurras of the soldiery, the roll of drums, the 


clang of bells, deafened the ears, and almost | 


overwhelmed the senses. Amid the ringing of 
bells and the shouts of the populace the young 
Emperor and his bride reached the entrance of 
the church. And now they detach themselves 
from the crowd of officials about them, and pass- 
ing along the gorgeous screen that separates the 
chancel from the church, they fall on their knees 
and offer up silent prayersto Heaven. And now 
the Emperor, followed by his bride, mounts the 
platform of the throne, and repeats from a book 
delivered to him by the Archbishop of Moscow 
the confession of his Christian faith. He then 
receives the benediction of the Archbishop, and 
suddenly the choir, which has hitherto preserved 
silence, burst out in psalms and praises to God, 
and the holy building vibrates with the ring of 
their harmonious voices. There is no note of 
organ nor sound of other instruments. The 
singers, admirably organized, and chanting with 





astonishing power and precision, need no sup- 


solermn and affecting, throbs through the holy 
building. 
But already the imperial mantle of silver and 


| ermine, richly studded with gems, is in the hands 


of the Archbishop, who proceeds to clasp it round 
the shoulders of His Majesty. Next follows the 
great crown, which is placed by the same hands 
on the imperial head, reverently bent to receive 
it; and the sceptre and globe are then delivered 
to His Majesty, who, invested with these royal 
insignia, seats himself on the throne. The Em- 
press now approaches, with a meek yet dignified 
air, and falls on her knees before the Emperor. 
His Majesty, lifting the crown from his own head, 
touches with it that of the Empress, and again 
seats it on hisown brow. A lesser crown is then 
brought, which the Emperor places on the head 
of the Empress, where it is properly adjusted by 
the Mistress of the Robes, and His Majesty hav- 
ing invested his bride with the imperial mantle, 
draws her toward him and tenderly embraces her. 
This is the signal for the whole imperial family, 
with the foreign princes, to approach and con- 


port; the plaintive soprano voices of the boys | gratulate their Majesties, and nothing can be 
rise clear and distinct above the deep tones of | more touching than the spectacle. 


the rich basses, and the sustained harmony, | 


There is scarcely adry eye among the masses | 
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crowded in the church, while the feeble frame of 
the Empress Mother totters with outstretched 
arms towards the imperial son, and passionately 
clasps and holds him in a long embrace ; and 
tears and smiles mingle together as the little 
grand dukes are seen to clamber up to the side 
of their father and uncle, who has to stoop low, 
in order to reach the little faces which ask to be 
kissed. But the most important and solemn part 
of the ceremony has to be performed, and 
there isa general stillness in the church as the 
Emperor descends from his throne, and proceeds 
to the entrance of the chancel. He is met there 
by the Archbishop of Moscow, who holds in his 
hands the sacred vessel which contains the holy 
oil. Stretching forth his right hand the vener- 
able Father takes a golden branch, with which, 
having dipped it in the consecrated oil, he 
anoints the forehead, eyelids, nostrils, ears, hands 
and breast of the Emperor, pronouncing the 
solemn words, “ Impressio doni Spiritus Sancti.” 
The act is done, and Russian eyes look with awe 
upon the Anointed of God, the Delegate of His 
power, the High Priest of His Church, at once 
Emperor and Patriarch, consecrated and installed 
in the high temporal and spiritual office. A 
salvo of cannons, the bray of trumpets, the roll 
of drums, announce the completion of the sacred 
act to the ears of those who are without the 
church, and cannot witness it. 

Meanwhile the Empress comes forward, and is 
in like manner anointed by the Archbishop, but 
on the forehead only. Then the Emperor and 
Empress, the one on the right, the other on the 
left, of the presiding archbishops of Moscow, St. 
Petersburg and Novgorod, receive the holy sac- 
rament ; to the Emperor, as the chosen servant 
privileged by Heaven, it is administered in the 
two kinds, the Empress receiving only the sacra- 
mental bread, which is partaken of by all mem- 
bers of the Russian Church. Once more the 
choir burst out in full jubilant chorus, and their 
Majesties once more mount the platform of the 
throne, and stand erect while the Mass is intoned 
by the priests, and the responses are intoned by 
the choir. ‘The holy service being concluded, 
the Emperor steps from the throne, bows’ right 
and left to the great dignitaries of the State, to 
the prelates, to the representatives of the foreign 
powers, and then leaves the church by the north- 
ern gate, accompanied by his splendid retinue, 
and followed at a short distance by the Empress. 





THOMAS SPOONER. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Or the following description of character, we 
have to remark, that, like many others which we 
publish in this Journal, it was taken down from 
a sitting in February last, when the subject of it 
was a personal strangertous. Itis the verbatim 
report, as then recorded by our phonographer, 
with the changes only of “you” for “he,” &c., 
making it read here in the third person. In the 
history of self-made men, it is interesting to ob- 
serve how signally they indicate their native pro- 
clivities, though sometimes, through a lack of 
education, they may appear like a diamond in 
the rough ; or, if left poor, are cramped through 
their whole lives, and kept on the back ground- 
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The young require education as much as an axe | 











needs grinding; and easy circumstances and in- 
fluential friends, are a great assistance to a favor- 
able start and a successful career.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

He has a very active physiology and brain, 
and is capable of accomplishing much more busi- 
ness than most men, either with his head or 
hands, especially with the head. Is well calcu- 
lated for business on a large scale—cannot be 
confined to a narrow sphere of action—will ex- 
tend business to the extent ofhismeans. Though 
a very cautious man, and rarely makes a mistake, 
yet would rather run great risks than be idle. 

He has a full development of the social feel- 
ings; is warm, enthusiastic and whole-souled in 
everything, and has a warm, social nature. 

He is fond of variety, and is never distracted 
by it ; though he never fails in carrying out what 
he undertakes. Is always in a hurry, and drives 
business as fast as possible; has no patience 
with slowness, and although cheerful and good- 
natured, is a driving man, and capable of bring- 
ing a great deal to pass. 

He has a frank, open-hearted nature, and 
speaks out his opinions in a truthful, straight- 
forward manner. Has a high sense of honor, and 
is reliable in his moral character—cannot do any- 
thing in an underhanded, deceitful manner. 

His sympathies are also strong ; he is kind and 
generous-hearted, and gives liberally to relieve 
suffering to the extent of his means. 

He is hopeful and enterprising ; and although 
he does not trust to mere good fortune, or the 
good will of others, yet has always a strong an- 
ticipation of the success of his undertakings. 

He has not a high sense of the spiritual, and 
but little faith in what has not been demonstrated 
to his mind—has less religious than moral feel- 
ing, and his religion consists in morality and in 
kindness mainly. 

He has strong intellectual powers; he reasons 
clearly, is interested in argument, and would be 
a very successful lawyer, or as a public man in 
any capacity. The elements of elocution and 
oratory are strongly indicated; although his 
Language is not large, yet he talks with much 
fluency and power when excited by a particular 
subject. He is a very ingenious man ; and if his 
attention were turned in a mechanical direc- 
tion, he could hardly fail to show strong invent- 
ive talent. 

He is not contentious, avoids all unnecessary 
difficulty, has a watchful mind which keeps him 
on his guard against danger, and has an excellent 
faculty of making his head save unnecessary 
labor and difficulty ; yet he is fearless and brave 
when the occasion calls for it, and would make 
an excellent leader in the defence of his country, 
or the cause of truth and justice. 

He has good observing powers, and a good 
memory, especially of faces, forms, outlines, and 
places—memory of names, dates, and discon- 
nected facts, not so good as his general memory 
of ideas and principles. 

He is a good judge of character, and has the 
ability to render himself very agreeable ; is al- 
ways dignified, however, and never makes strain- 
ed efforts to adapt himself, or to be polite. Has 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS SPOONER. 





a strong will, and through its influence is capable 
of accomplishing, even where natural adaptation 
seems to be wanting. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuomas Spoonern—son of Reed Spooner, a me- 
chanic of some note—was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the 17th day of January, A. D. 1817; 
and, consequently, is not yet forty years of age. 


about one year, that he was absent in California. 
He was not, like others—some others, many 
others—in the West, “raised ;’’ nor like others, 
in New England, “ brought up;’’ but “ he came 
up of himself,’’—in other words, he isa self-made 
man ; or, perhaps, may be as properly so spoken 
of and regarded, as most persons who bear this 
designation—at the earfy age of thirteen, losing 
by death his mother, and at seventeen, his father ; 
and being virtually cast upon the world and his 
own resources, to take care of himself, from the 
age of thirteen years. 

He is a man, and self-made—there is no mis- 
take about this; and were the philosopher of 
Sinope to re-appear upon earth, and with a lighted 
taper in his hand, to peregrinate the Queen City 
of the West, as he is said once to have traversed 
a market-place in the old world—no matter what 
time of day—he would find the subject of this 
sketch, and he would find him at his post, 


It is a question, and questionable, which is 
better--which, to make a man, is the most con- 
ducive—prosperity or adversity, wealth or pov- 
erty. So, also, which of the two is the more 
highly-favored by Fortune and by Providence— 
the child of affluence, tenderly cared for, nur- 
tured, and reared, whose every wish is antici- 
pated and want supplied—or the child of penury, 
who has nothing to begin the world with, and 
has to creep, and stand alone, and walk, unaided 
from the start. Alike questionable is it, or should 


it be, which of the two, for attaining to this en- 
viable distinction, is entitled to the more praise. 
We are wont to praise more the latter. But 

“A man 's a man, for a’ that,” 
whatever the circumstances. It is, doubtless, 
best to have both, or something of both—some 
aid, care, and training—and some want, neglect, 


, and difficulties to surmount, under fortune’s 





, BS : | frowns. 
He has ever resided there, with the exception of | 


“Train up,” said the venerable and 
eloquent Dr. Staughton,* “ train up, if it be 
thought best, the delicate plant in a well-secured 
green-house ; but remember that the saplings, 
which are to become oaks of Bashan, and cedars 
of Lebanon, ask for storms, and showers, and sun- 
shine.” 

The father of Thomas Spooner was not wealthy, 
nor was he poor. Had he been more able, lived 
longer, and consulted the bent of his son’s mind ; 
or had ke, at his death, left the means for it, or 
him free to provide only for himself, he would, 
doubtless, have used those means, or that freedom, 
to become a thorough classical scholar, and then 
have chosen for a livelihood, perhaps, one of the 
learned professions ; for he greatly delighted in 
study, and longed for a liberal collegiate educa- 
tion. But his school-days in youth were few, 
and his opportunities for storing his mind with 
book-knowledge, quite limited. “To sum up my 
entire schooling,” in one of his letters he says, 
“it would hardly exceed two years. Hence, you 
may truly infer that I am not much versed in 
classical lore, or the exact sciences.’ But he 
adds: ‘In the school of life, I have had some 
experience—have taken many lessons; have 
known something of care all my days; have been 
prospered, and been cast down—twice have 
been unsuccessful in business, lost all I had—but 
again am on the rising tide of life.’’ 





* Inaugural Address at the opening of the Columbian 
College, D. C, 
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Soon after the death of his mother, Mr. Spooner 
was put, or put himself, into a store ; where he 
became acquainted with the art and mystery of 
trade. This business of buying and selling, up 
to the last two years, has been the business of his 
life. Why he failed in it, was not so much 
owing to himself, to his want of foresight, pru- 
dence, and management, as to those with whom 
he was associated. This could be easily shown 
by a statement of the circumstances and facts. 
But we pass on. In other positions, acting more 
independently, he has not failed. 

In 1835, at the age of 18, he joined the fire 
department at Cincinnati, with which he re- 
mained connected for a dozen years, and filled 
in it all the offices, from that of a hard-working 
private, up to president ; was Director of the 
Fire Department Insurance Company, from 1837 
to 1853. 

In 1840, was made Secretary of the Cincinnati 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library, and member 
of the Directory, the two following years. 

In 1841, at the age of 24, he united with the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows ; was Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of the State, in 1845— 
Deputy Grand Master, 1846—and Grand Master, 
1847; served as Representative to the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, in the years 1847, 
8, and ’9. 

In 1848, in the second, and one of the best 
wards of the city, was elected a member of the 
City Council. 

Mr. Spooner, we have said, was absent from 
his native city, Cincinnati, about one year, in 
California. This was in 1850. He went thither, 
like other adventurers, with the hope of retriev- 
ing his lost fortunes. And he retrieved them in 
part, and lost them again ; for, during this time, 
he was very sick himself, near to death; and 
was bereaved, by death, of his beloved wife and 
eldest son, at home. 

His first published letter (some fifteen of his 
letters, during this time, were written for and 
published in the Cincinnati papers), dated, “ Ha- 
vana, March 19, 1850,” begins thus: “On a 
borrowed hat, upon the deck of the Falcon, I will 
scribble off a few lines to my Cincinnati friends. 
I am, like many others of the common herd, a 
steerage passenger, not allowed to write or be 
seated in the cabin, or at a table.” 

This, mark it, was from the pen of a Past 
Graxp Master of the I. O. O. F., who, but a 
short time previous, had stood at the head of this 
Great Order, in the Great State of Ohio! And 
it was written for publication, “ to his Cincinnati 
friends,’’ and for all others—for the public at 
large—who pleased to read it! He writes him- 
self “‘ of the common herd, a steerage passenger !’’ 
There is no concealment, no attempt at conceal- 
ment here, of what many others, in like circum- 
stances and condition, would seek to conceal and 
not reveal! Like Fraxxuin, in his simple nar- 
rative of his first entrance into Philadelphia—the 
baker’s shop he patronized, and the rolls he ate, 
and how and where, for his first meal—the sub- 
ject of this sketch, in the above, shows himself to 
have been possessed of like nobleness of mind, 
and a stranger to that little feeling of greatness, 
and those narrow views of dignity, of caste, and 
class, 80 common to the aristocracy of our time. 





In the fall of 1853, some two years after his 
return to Cincinnati, and when just beginning to 
do well again in trade, he was nominated, and, 
very much against his will, brought out, by the 
Temperance and Whig Conventions, as a candi- 
date for the State Legislature. While a member 
of the Fire Department, he had written some 
articles for the newspapers, on the subject and 
side of Temperance. His letter now, accepting 
this nomination, after farther defining his posi- 
tion on “ Liguor Prohibition,’ and the “ School 
System,” published in the Cincinnati Gazette, 
September 21, 1853, closes thus : 

“Thus much, gentlemen, as to my general 
views of these questions. And allow me to say, 
that I will make no specific pledges to gain favor, 
or even to secure an election. The nominations 
tendered, I have once declined ; but, by the im- 
portunities of friends, have again consented to 
the candidacy ; if elected, will serve. In this 
connection, allow me to state, that I will not 
seek your votes by personal application, or de- 
scend to the means usually resorted to. I have 
only to add: if elected, I shall, during my legis- 
lative term, be guided by the lights of the past, 
my knowledge of the present ; and by those must 
I be allowed to form my own judgment as to 
what is required for the time being, and in the 
future.” 

He was not elected ; but very badly beaten by 
his Democratic competitor—some 2,500 votes. 

As the time of the autumn elections for 1854 
approached, Mr. Spooner was again brought for- 
ward and nominated, by the incipient American 
Organization of Cincinnati, to fill for the city 
and county the responsible office of Clerk of the 
Courts. To this he was triumphantly elected. 
Immediately after which, by common consent, he 
was placed at the head of this Organization, not 
only for the city, but for the State. Since that 
time, he has been so prominently before the 
public, and for his position and acts so much ca- 
lumniated and abused, and extolled and praised, 
by the public press everywhere, that nobody who 
takes the papers, needs to be informed who he is. 
It may not be unacceptable, however, to some 
readers of this sketch, to have here two or three 
extracts from another of his letters, and of some 
other publications, which will tell a little more 
about him. 

The following is from a private letter, not de- 
signed for the public eye, to a relative and inti- 
mate friend, dated May 19, 1855, some three 
months after entering upon his duties as Clerk. 
He says: 

“T find my office to be one of the greatest re- 
sponsibility, requiring my presence from an early 
hour to late at night; in fact, I can hardly find 
an hour, the week through, to be with my 
family. 

“In my official position, I am the depository of 
a large amount of funds—at this time amounting 
considerably over my bonds. I do not allow 
myself to use any of this, for any purpose what- 
ever; holding all so that I can account at any 
moment, as decrees are entered up. This is the 
only safe course. I could, by pursuing the usual 
course of office-holders, realize very considerable 
from these funds. I believe it to be wrong in 
principle, and certainly dangerous to the holder, 





to speculate upon or in any way make use of 
funds held as are these in my hands.” 

Thomas Spooner is a Christian ; and in all his 
relations would be, has been from his youth, and 
still is, as he understands it, governed by the 
Law of Christ. He made a public profession of 
his faith, and united with the 9th Street Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati, at the age of 20, 1837, of 
which he is now a member. 

In his “Card,’”’ published in the Cincinnati 
Times, 11th July, 1855, he defines his position in 
politics thus: 

“My position is on the platform adopted at 
Cleveland, in favor of ‘ the unlimited Freedom 
of Religion, disconnected with politics.’ No in- 
terference with the rights of citizenship already 
acquired by foreigners, and the protection of the 
law to all who honestly emigrate from love of 
liberty. That ‘Slavery is local, not national— 
opposed to its extension in any part of our terri- 
tories, and the increase of its political power by 
the admission into the Union of any Slave State, 
or otherwise.’ In short, the Cleveland platform 
in full, is my political creed. If a man’s position 
in politics can only be known when he becomes 
a tool to advocate the interests of men, their 
elevation to office, then my political position is 
not known. In this canvass, 1 have no regard 
for men ; I only seek for the nomination of such 
men as will best represent the will of the people 
of Ohio, as will reflect their opinions on the 
various questions at issue. I have purposely 
avoided committing myself in favor of any man. 
Principles are presented to our people for con- 
sideration and decision, of vastly greater moment 
than the claims of any man for position.” 

“ Our School system,’’ he says, “has thus far 
been nurtured and strengthened by your legis- 
latures ; may we never elect men who shall lose 
sight of this great lever to the support of a re- 
publican government.” 

Of a“ Homestead Exemption Law,’’ he says: 
“The great support of a Government, is in the 
direct interest of its people in the soil. Give to 
man a security in his homestead, drive from him 
the abomination of our land, liquor—then we 
will have but little use for pauper houses and 
asylums.” 

By promulging these principles, by keeping 
himself and the American party in Ohio—so far 
as he, its directing head, could keep it—free to 
give their suffrages to men for office in whom 
they were most embodied, Mr. Spooner himself, 
and the majority of those associated with and 
under him, at the next election cast their votes 
for candidates of the then rising National Repub- 
lican organization. 

The Lebanon Star, of July 1855, speaks of him 
and his doings, thus : 

“ One of_the noblest men in Ohio, is Tuomas 
Spooner, of Cincinnati, President of the State 
Council of the American Order of Ohio. He is 
a magnanimous, true-hearted man, of pure char- 
acter, lofty motives, and unquestionable integ- 
rity. Recently he has attracted the public at- 
tention and commendation, by his praiseworthy 
exertions to unite all the Anti-Slavery men of 
Ohio in opposition to the encroachments of the 
Slave Power; and he has done, we are free to 
say, as much to effect this great object, or 
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perhaps more, than any single individual in 
Ohio. 

“By an address of his, which we publish in 
to-day’s Star, he has earned for himself t he 
thanks and esteem of Anti-Nebraska men of all 
political parties. He has pointed out, in plain 
and eloquent language, the duty especially of 
the American Order, at this interesting crisis. 
We fully agree with his reasonings throughout ; 
but there is a peculiar cogency in what he says 
in reference to Mr. Chase, viz.: ‘ that his deter- 
mined resistance to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
eminently fits him as the person through whom 
a significant rebuke should be administered to 
the perpetrators of that great iniquity ;’ and in 
this is to be found the secret of the nomination 
of Mr. Chase, by a Convention composed of a de- 
cided majority holding opposite views on most 
questions.” 

But our space forbids the insertion here of 
more under this head. 

After the Fall elections of 1855, early in Janu- 
ary, 1856, Mr. Spooner convened his “Council” 
again, in the State capital, and resigned his 
presidency. Having, in December, met with 
another sad domestic affliction, in the death of 
his second wife and youngest child, and his own 
health, from exposures and the performance of 
his many onerous labors at home and abroad, 
being somewhat impaired, fain would he now 
have retired and taken no further responsibilities 
in the field of politics. But the “Council,” in 
accepting his resignation of the presidency, said, 
“Nay; but you must serve us—represent us in 
the National Convention of our Order, which is 
about to convene in Philadelphia.”” He was ac- 
cordingly appointed, and served there. 

Having performed this service, also, and re- 
turned, and at a subsequent meeting of the 
“Council,” numerously attended, at the capital, 
received the welcome plaudit of “‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” he returned to his 
native city to rest from his labors—or, to attend 
to those only devolving on him from the office of 
Clerk, and of acitizenat home. But no: he has 
since been taken up by the National Republican 
party ; was first made a delegate from Cincinnati 
to the Ohio State Convention, and, by the latter, 
appointed a deiegate to the National Conven- 
tion, in June 1856. And here we leave him; 
only adding, that Mr. Spooner is not an office- 
seeker, and never has been. Never did he, like 
many others of the West, nominate himself for 
any place, and then “stump it’ to secure an 
election ; but being brought out and pressed 
forward by others, has, when elected, only been 
ambitious to fill his appointments with credit to 
himself, and to the satisfaction of his constituents. 
He would greatly prefer now—(the writer of this 
sketch has frequently heard him so express him- 
self, and believes he felt and feels as he said)—at 
the close of his present term of office as Clerk of 
the Courts, to retire to private life and resume 
his mercantile business, to being again a candi- 
date, and re-elected to this, or to any other 
public trust. And he may so retire. But can 
and will his friends—the friends of freedom, of 
progress and reform, the public, who have formed 
his acquaintance, tried him, and thus far found 
him competent and faithful to every trust re- 
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posed—now spare him? This is a question which 
will be for his friends and the public to decide. 





LAUGHTER. 


PROFESSOR FLOGEL devotes 270 pages to a pro- 
foundly philosophical investigation of the origin, 
use, and benefits of laughter generally, and treats 
of its different causes and aspects under thirty- 
seven distinct heads. He is able to inform us 
how to judge a man’s character and disposition 
by hearing him laugh. The melancholy man’s 
laugh is a poor hi, hi, hi! the choleric temper- 
ament shows itself in a he, he, he! the phlegmat- 
ic in a cheerful ha, ha! and a sanguine is be- 
trayed by its own characteristic ho, ho! 

As a remedial agent nothing equals it. One 
hearty laugh every day will cure each and all 
who are sick or any way ailing of whatever com- 
plaints, and keep those in health always well. 
The laugh-cure will even beat the water-cure, 
potent as it is. And the two combined, if uni- 
versally applied, would soon close up every 
apothecary shop, lay every physician, water-cure 
included, and banish every disease from among 
men. All its giggles effectually stir up every 
visceral organ, churn the stomach and bowels 
more effectually than anything else can possibly 
do—hence the easy laughers are always fat— 
hurrying the blood throughout the system with 
a real rush, burst open closed pores, and cast out 
morbid matter most rapidly—for how soon does 
hearty laughter induce free perspiration—set the 
brain in motion to manufacture emotions, 
thoughts, and mentality, as nothing can excite 
it! and universally practiced, would be worth 
more to the race than if California gold deposits 
covered the whdle earth! Laughter is life; 
while sadness and longfaced sedateness is death. 

A cotemporary relates the following story of 
a medical gentleman of the benefits of a good 
hearty laugh :— 

While on a pic-nic excursion with a party of 
young people, discerning a crow’s nest on a 
rocky precipice, they started on in great glee to 
see who could reach it first. Their haste being 
greater than prudence, some lost their holds, 
and were soon rolling and tumbling down the 
hill-side, bonnets smashed, clothes torn, postures 
ridiculous, but not one hurt. Then commenced 
a scene of most violent and long-continued laugh- 
ter, and in which, being all young people, well 
acquainted with each other, and in the woods, 
they indulged to a perfect surfeit. They roared 
out with merry peal on peal of spontaneous 
laughter ; they expressed it by hooting and hol- 
lowing when ordinary laughter became insuffi- 
cient to express the merriment they felt at their 
own ridiculous situation and those of their mates ; 
and ever afterward the bare mention of the 
crows-nest scene occasioned renewed and irre- 
pressible laughter. 

Years after, one of their number fell sick, be- 
came so low that she could not speak, and was 
about breathing her last. 

Our informant called to see her, gave his name, 
and tried to make himself recognized, but failed, 
till he mentioned the crow’s nest, at which she 
recognized him, and began to laugh, and contin- 
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ued every little while renewing it; from that 
time she began to mend, recovered, and still 
lives a memento of the laugh-cure. 





OVERTASKING MEMORY. 


WE see it stated in a Western religious paper, 
that under the stimulus of a promised prize, two 
little girls in a Sabbath-school memorized in five 
weeks, one 4,566 verses in the Bible, and the other 
7,199. The latter committed to memory in one 
week 4,266 verses. While these cases afford re- 
markable examples of quick memory, we are ex- 
ceedingly doubtful of the propriety of thus over- 
tasking a single faculty of the mind. No one 
faculty can be disproportionately cultivated 
without injury to the rest, and affecting the 
beautifulsymmetry of the whole ; and hence we 
generally find that the overgrown memory, and 
especially in youth, is at the expense of the 
judgment. There is a storehouse of materials 
without the power of rightly and judiciously 
using them. Itis quite possible that a capacious 
memory may be found inconnection with a want 
of all right knowledge. The mere ability to re- 
peat, parrot-like, a vast amount of poetry or 
prose, is no evidence of a rightly cultivated 
mind ; and, indeed, we have often found persons 
of this description intolerable bores. Better far 
that the memory should be cultivated only in its 
due proportion, and that children should be 
taught to discriminate, digest, and understand 
what they learn. We make these remarks to 
counteract what we regard as a growing evil in 
some of our Sabbath-schools, in placing mere 
memory above all the mental faculties, and in 
regarding those as the most promising pupils 
who can gorge the most, whereas often the con- 
trary may be the fact. The mind should not be 
regarded as a mere lumber-room.—Christian 
Enquirer. 





HANDEL. 


Hanvev’s father, purposing to visit one of his 
sons, who was valet de chambre to the duke of 
Saxe Weisenfeld, Handel earnestly entreated that 
he might be allowed to accompany him ; but his 
request was peremptorily rejected. The father 
set off in a chaise, and when he had travelled a 
few miles, he was surprised at the sight of his son, 
who, with astrength greatly surpassing his years, 
had set out on foot and overtaken the carriage, 
the progress of which had been retarded by the 
badness of the roads. After a sharp animadver- 
sion, and some reluctance, the little suppliant 
was permitted to take his seat, and gratify his 
earnest desire of visiting his brother. At the 
duke’s court, Handel was not so closely watched 
by his father as at home. He enjoyed many op- 
portunities of indulging his natural propensity ; 
and he contrived occasionally to play upon the 
organ in the duke’s chapel at the conclusion of 
divine service. One morning, the duke hearing 
the organ touched in an unusual manner, inquired 
of his valet who was the performer. The valet 
replied that it was his brother, and mentioning at 
the same time his wonderful talents and predilec_ 
tion for music, and his father’s repugnance, the 
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duke sent for them both. After other inquiries, 
the duke was so much pleased with the spirit and 
talents of the boy that he pleaded the cause of 
nature ; he represented it as a crime against the 
public and posterity, to rob the world of such a 
genius; and finally persuaded the father to sacri- 
fice his own scruples, and to permit his son to be 
instructed in the profession for which he evinced 
so strong an inclination. A more interesting 
scene can hardly be conceived, than Handel lis- 
tening to the arguments of his powerful advocate, 
and making his final triumph over the reluctant 
prejudices of his parent. When Handel became 
blind, though he no longer presided over the ora- 
torios, he still introduced concertos on the organ 
between the acts. At first he relied on his mem- 
ory, but the exertion beeoming painful to him, he 
had recourse to the inexhaustible stores of his 
rich and fertile imagination. He gave to the 
band only such parts of his intended composition 
as were to be filled up by their accompaniments ; 
and relied on his own powers of invention to pro- 
duce, at the impulse of the moment, those capti- 
vating passages which arrested attention, and en- 
chanted his auditors. It was a painful spectacle 
to see the venerable musician, whose efforts had 
charmed the ear of a discerning public, led by 
the hand of friendship to the front of the stage, 
to make an obeisance of acknowledgment to his 
enraptured audience. When Smith played the 
organ at the theatre, during the first year of 
Handel’s blindness, Samson was performed and 
Beard sung, with great feeling :— 
‘* Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon.” 

The recollection that Handel had set this air to 
music, with the view of the blind composer then 
sitting by the organ, affected the audience so for- 
cibly, that many persons present were affected 
even to tears.— Churchman. 





HOW TO EDUCATE A MAN OF 
BUSINESS. 

Tose young men who intend to adopt a mer- 
eantile life, and who would rise to eminence in 
the business world, will do well to ponder over 
the practical and important advice contained in 
the following : 

“In the education of a business man, it must 
never be forgotten that his future life will be a 
life of ‘action’ and of study. Great care must» 
therefore, be taken that the health be not impair- 
ed in a strife for useless honors, that the feelings 
be not suffered to grow over-sensitive in recluse 
contemplation, nor the mind lose its spring and 
elasticity under a load of cumbersome and un- 
practical learning. It has been said that at least 
one-fourth of the students of colleges leave them 
with impaired health; full one-half are too sen- 
sitive to bear the rude jostlings of the world; 
and, perhaps, two-thirds of the balance have some 
defect that would seriously mar their happiness 
and usefulness. It is wonderful how many pa- 
rents spend their money, which they can ill spare, 
to unfit their sons for future happiness. A col- 
legiate education cannot be recommended, and 
if not attainable, is not desirable. 4 counting- 
house is the business man’s college. When a 
youth has finished his course of preparatery edu- 
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cation at a school or private seminary, under the 
charge of an able instructor, who teaches as much 
by conversation as by a prescribed course, he 
should go into a counting-house, whatever may 
be his future occupation. 

“Tt is there that he will learn order, method, 
obedience, and acquire a knowledge of life, and 
the business of life. It is there that he will learn 
the value of time, and the value of money—two 
very important things to know. Whatever of 
conceit he may have brought from the village 
academy is soon rubbed out of him. He learns 
to obey, to submit, and to be patient ; to endure 
reproof without anger, and to bear contradiction 
with good humor. He is obliged to keep his 
wits about him ; to decide quickly, to have accu- 
rate eyes, and truthful ears, and to learn that 
there are just sixty minutes in an hour. A count- 
ing-house education will be of advantage to 
every man, whatever his future occupation may 
be. A moral education need not be dwelt upon. 
This is especially a work of self-cultivation. No 
one’s principles can be called temptation proof, 
but those which are the result of logical convic- 
tion, and for which repeated sacrifices have been 
made. As ability to communicate varied and 
practical knowledge by conversation is a qualifi- 
cation that especially fits man to be a teacher, 
it should not be overlooked in the selection of 
one.” 

The clerk should not be subjected to the neces- 
sity of giving his time to entertain relatives and 
visitors during business hours, when customers 
are waiting. He should attend to his duty first, 
and visitors afterwards. 





THOUGHT. 

Tuovcut! What is it? It is the silent lan- 
guage of the soul, the soft and gentle breathings 
of our inner nature, the spring whose waters tell 
us of the fount from whence they flow. It is the 
power that calls forth glorious and immortal 
shapes, and robes the dreamy visions of the soul 
in a life-like presence. It is an immortal princi- 
ple, a célestial fire destined to burn and glow 
forever. In life’s loveliest solitudes, it comes 
over the soul like angels’ music ; in life’s dark- 
est scenes it pictures all things lovely, and to the 
spirit saddened by earth’s grievous sorrows, there 
return hours of pleasures, triumph, and joy — 

“The hours of sober, quiet thought, 
With sad, sweet pictures ever fraught.” 

But thought folds not its wings beside the 
household hearth, neither broods with fostering 
care over lite’s petty troubles. Then where is 
its realm? Is it earth, the gemmed blue sky, or 
the silent deep? Earth is but its throne, while 
the vast universe of mind and matter is the realm 
through which it roams free and unfettered. 

With the parent gazing on the couch of infant 
beauty, thought wanders to its future fame and 
worth,—its filial love, the sunshine of which shall 
enlighten and cheer the descent to the tomb. 
With the lonesome mariner, while in his frail 
bark on polar seas, where nothing but the tower- 
ing iceberg looms on Ris wearied sight, throught 
crosses the fathomless deep, revisits his loved 
home, and thus wanders in its realms till he for- 
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gets that he is in a region whose only minstrelsy 
is the wind and waves. Thought roams through 
chaos and a world unborn, visits creation’s early 
dawn, and when the morning stars tune their 
first anthems wanders ciwwn the tide of time, 
treads empires in the dust, sports with the “ hoary 
locks of ocean, or the lightning’s fiery wings.” It 
is in this realm the poet breathes forth those burn- 
ing words which are like incense to the wind, or 
music on the tempest. The incense may be borne 
far off, but it will yet breathe sweetness on some 
weary brow ; the melody may be wasted on the 
blast, yet some faint notes will reach and cheer 
a brother’s heart. 





INDIAN SUMMER, 





Tuts glad season of the year is akin to that 
quiet ripeness of age which sits bareheaded and 
bald in the door of the cottage toward the close 
of a calm summer’s day. This lull of the year, 
between the golden harvest and the stormy win- 
ter, gives man time to gather up the later fruits, 
and to house in everything which approaching 
winter can harm: the squirrel, too, earnest and 
happy in his labor, is collecting his store of nuts 
which the frosts have opened for his acceptance, 
and which are to cheer him in his hollow tree 
when the earth is deeply covered with snow, 
and the bleak blasts of the north howl fiercely 
around his habitation. 

This season sees the last lingering Red-breast 
quit his summer home for the sunny South ; the 
woodchuck and the bear, fattened by the luxu- 
ries of the summer and autumn, are abroad mak- 
ing their last visits to the outer world before 
retiring to hybernate through the winter. 

This was the season for the Indian woman to 
gather in her ripened corn, nuts, and forest 
fruits; while her stoical lord was chasing the 
buffalo and the deer, from which to procure a 
winter’s stock of meat, to be dried under the roof 
of their 1ude lodge. 

All animated nature comes forth to close up 
the work of the year, or to enjoy the golden rays 
of the genial sun ; seeming to cling to this soft 
and silent season in anticipation of the stern and 
remorseless winter. 

This season was one of mingled joy and sad- 
ness to us in our youth ; corn-huskings and ap- 
ple-“ bees,” new cider and chestnut-gathering, 
were among its joys; while the remembrance of 
the long and dreary winter of our northern 
mountain home, with snow-banks twenty feet 
high, cast over our mind a shade of dread and 
sadness. 

In New England, the summer dies as in a 
blaze of glory. Its mountains, crowned with 
oak, birch, and maple forests, changed by the 
frosts to vermilion and golden-yellow, glow in 
the sunlight with a grandeur and beauty which 
are unsurpassed. But this hectic flush is a 
monition that death has begun his work, and as 
the leaves silently quit their stems and fall with 
graceful waves and circles to the earth, and the 
falling acorn, or the squirrel chattering to his 
mate, alone disturb the stillness of the forest, we 
feel that summer is ended. Her winding sheet, 
unlike our drapery of death, glows with the ar- 
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dent hues of hope, giving promise of returning 
spring, the symbol of immortality. Let us, as 
faithfully as nature, fulfil all our duties on earth, 
so that, like her, we may sink cheerfully to a calm 
repose, with the joyous assurance that immortal 
springtime awaits us. 





POETRY OF THE SCOTCH. 

Tuose students of mental phenomena who ven- 
ture to give a map of the human faculties, are of 
the opinion that poetic power belongs to the tem- 
perament and the cerebrum; but a stranger, 
travelling in Scotland,would be more apt to con- 
clude that it springs from the configuration of 
acountry. North Britain is a land of sublime 
proportions. The plains are rich and luxurious, 
its mountains lofty and imposing. Its rivers are 
clear and fresh, and its coasts are protected by 
crags and rocks of noble elevation. Great tor- 
rents of water gush from its ravines, monstrous 
clouds of mist make its vales melancholy, and 
calm and settled lakes repose beneath the hills, 
like polished crystal. Those who have built their 
homes within this fine arena of nature, have, as 
all the world knows, strong prejudices, clear in- 
tellects, affectionate attachments, and it cannot 
be doubted that the poetic spirit is, as Grattan 
would say, “indigenous of the soil.” Every 
Scotch parish has its poet: every Scotch river, 
mountain and vale has itssong. And if thisisan 
error, as nobody will suppose, it is an error which 
cannot be helped. There existed a language 
and a poetry in Scotland from the remotest 
period, nearly equal in pictorial and expressive 
power to that of the old Hebrew of the prophets ; 
and in this portion of her majesty’s dominions, 
villagers will ever be musical, preachers ever 
flowery, and ladies always romantic.—London 
Morning Star. 

[Is it possible that the writer of the above does 
not know that beautiful and sublime, or poetic 
scenery, constitute the very school in which to 
educate the poetical faculties of a people, and 
that, consequently, where these beautiful and 
majestic scenes are constantly acting on the 
minds of a people, it is there we should expect 
to find the voice of poetry and of song to give 
expression to those inspirations ?] 





ASSOCIATION OF THE Srxes.—The author of a 
work on amusements well observes:. “ The 
natural and only safe mode of enjoying amuse- 
ments, is in common. Where one sex, or any 
one particular class, enjoy their amusements 
alone, they are sure to run into excess. The 
division of the humanfamily into man, woman 
and child, father, mother, brother and sister, 
is the only conservative principle of socie- 
ty ; they act and re-act upon each other like 
the different seasons of the earth. Each age 
and each sex has its peculiar characteristics, 
that serve to modify and check certain mis- 
chievous tendencies in the other sex, and in 
others of different ages. 

“For one sex to attempt to amuse them- 
selves agreeably and innocently alone, is like 
trying to make music on a one-stringed instru- 
ment ; it has about it a sameness that is tedious 
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and annoying. The union of the aged with 
the young, the fair with the manly, in our 
diversions, brings every source of social im- 
provement and enjoyment together—age with 
its gravity and experience, mid-life with its 
energy and its cares, and youth with its vivacity 
and its hopes. Is it right for the aged to 
censure and discourage the innocent amusements 
ofthe young, merely because they fear that they 
may be carried to excess, when, by presiding at 
those diversions, they can effectually prevent 
it ? 





o_o 


NEXT YEAR’S ALMANACS. 


Arter we had commenced printing our alma- 
naes—some weeks ago—a difficulty occurred in 
regard to the calendars for 1857, which delayed 
us. We now have a new set of “ calculations,” 
adapted to all the meridians, from Nova Scotia 
to California, covering all the States and Terri- 
tories between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Orders may now be sent in for single copies, 
a dozen, a hundred, or by the thousand. Being 
stereotyped, we can furnish a copy for every 
chimney-corner in America, on the following 


terms: 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOG:CAL ALMANAC and the 


ItLustRatep WaTerR-Cure AvMmanac for 1857 : 
Bingle Copy ---.......ccccseee cece -ee+ $0 06 
Twenty-five Copies 
One Hundred Copies ...........+--.... 
One Thousand Copies ...........-+.-.. 80 00 

From one to twenty-five copies may be sent 
by mail, while larger quantities should go by ex- 
press. For contents, see advertisements. 

Acexts may do well—and do good, too—by 
circulating these almanacs everywhere. Send 
for a hundred. 
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Sagacity or Spivers.—The intelligence dis- 
played by this creature has always been the 
admiration of entomologists, but we are not 
aware that any notice has been taken by them of 
the following remarkable fact : The web of the 
spider, particularly of a summer morning, will 
be seen to glitter as if covered with dew. This 
glittering appearance is produced by a lime with 
which it is carefully spread by the insect to en- 
trap andsecure gnats and flies. If you touch 
the web with your finger, it adheres and is bro- 
ken when you withdraw it. Touch, however, 
the braces by which the web is supported, and 
your finger glides off as if from a thread of glass. 
The sagacity of the spider in leaving the braces 
unlimed is astonishing. This part of his struc- 
ture, not being intended as a trap, would be 
broken if it were touched by any flying object ; 
but, in the condition in which it is provided, it 
allows the fly to glide off and leave the web un- 
harmed. What prompts the spider to such nice 
discrimination, unless it be an immediate influx 
of intelligence ? 

Tae Lawton BLACKBERRY.—We have heretofore 
taken especial pains to call the attention of our readers to 
this invaluable addition to the luxuries of the fruit garden. 
It has with justice been pronounced “the Queen of all ber- 
ries, of most magnificent proportions, exquisite flavor and 
delicate texture.” The plant is perfectly hardy, and may be 
safely planted until the third week in December. We refer to 
Mr. Lawton’s advertisement, those who may desire to avail 
themselves of this season to secure the genuine article, 
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Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Kansas.—Gov. Geary has issued a proclama- 
tion for the Sheriffs of the different counties in Kansas to 
open the polls on Monday, Oct. 6, for the election of Dele- 
gates to C and bers of the Legislature. A ;etter 
to the Republican from Gov. Geary, dated the 26th Sept., 
says the U. 8. troops will be stationed at points where 
troubles are anticipated during the coming election, and 
that any interference with the legitimate exercise of suf- 
frage will be punished with the utmost severity. Mr. 
Whitfield is the Pro-slavery candidate for Congress. A 
letter to The Democrat, dated the 24th Sept., says that the 
Free-State prisoners had been examined before Judge Cato, 
and committed for trial at the April term of the Court. 
The Missouri Democrat says, that notwithstanding Gov. 
Geary’s proclamation that he would keep intruders out of 
Kansas, armed Southern companies are still going in. On 
Thursday the steamer Die Vernon, from New-Orleans, 
landed at the wharf a company of “ Mississippi boys,” as 
they style th ly ded by Captain Beckett. 
They p diately to Kansas. E. B. Whitman 
reports to the Chicago Tribune, of 29th Sept., that two 
men. named Hyatt and Harris, who took the U. 8. stage at 
Lawrence, were forcibly taken from it, between Kansas 
City and Lawrence, by a band of raffians, carried into the 
bushes, plundered of all they possessed, and then deliber- 
ately shot. 

On arriving at Lecompton, Gov. Geary learned that an 
attack was meditated by the Pro-slavery party on Franklin. 
He immediately issued a proclamation, and sent his Adju- 
tant, General Stickler, forbidding any such assault. Gov. 
Price, of Missouri, at Gov. Geary’s request, has also issued 
a proclamation, enjoining the borderers to remain at home. 
The proposed attack on Franklin did not take place. The 
ruffians encamped four miles from it—probably more de- 
terred by the active preparations of the Free State men, 
than by Gov. Geary's demonstration. On the 18th Gov. 
Geary marched with a large body of troops to Lawrence. 
The attack on Franklin, or some other Free State town, is 
constantly expected—though Gov. Geary's activity may 
prevent it. 

On the 13th Capt. Robinson, with a company of fifty-two 
Pro-slavery men, attacked a Free State force at Grasshop- 
per Falls, killing ten of their men. The next day Col. 
Harvey, with two hundred Free-soilers, attacked Robinson's 
force, who had fortified themselves in a log-house at Hickory 
Point. After fighting two hours, and losing twelve men, 
and having several wounded, Col. Harvey proposed an 
armistice of thirty days, which was accepted. Capt. Robin- 
son lost three killed and had many wounded. _ 
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Tae PanaMa Massacre.—Mr. A. B. Corwine 
has made an official Report of the circumstances attending 
the Panama massacre, in April last. Mr. Corwine was sent 
out by our Government, as a Specia! Commissioner to in- 
vestigate that affair, immediately after it occurred. The 
particular object of his mission was to ascertain how far the 
authorities of New Granada were responsible for that hor- 
rible and murderous affair. He proceeded to Panama and 
took the testimony of every person who knew anvthing of 
the origin and progress of the collision—and has embodied 
this evidence in his Report. He states that the riot was 
commenced by a colored native, who fired a pistol at an 
American passenger who was intoxicated. The subsequent 
attack upon the Railroad depét, and the firing upon the 
passengers, was in pursuance of a plan deliberately formed 
in advance, in which the authorities of Panama were actively 
concerned—the police being parties to the plot—and that 
the dispute with the passenger was merely seized upon as 
a pretext for commencing the assault. He states, also, that 
the military authorities of Panama failed utterly in their 
duty—that they did nothing to suppress the riot—that they 
connived at the attack of the police and mob upon the sta- 
tion-house, and were themselves to a very great extent re- 
sponsible for the massacre. 

At the conclusion of the whole matter, Mr. Corwine re- 
ports that the Government of New Granada is utterly unable 
to maintain law and order, and incompetent to the protec- 
tion of passengers and property crossing the Isthmus. He 
refers to a variety of incidents within the past few years, to 


* sustain this position. 
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He also rt ds the i diat pation of the 
Isthmus, from ocean to ocean, by the United States, as ab- 
solutely necessary for the purpose of securing safety and 
tranquillity to the transit, unless New Granada, after the 
proper representations shall have been made, and the neces- 
sary demand made upon her, in pursuance of treaty stipu- 
lations, can satisfy us as to her ability and inclination to 
afford the proper protection, and make speedy and ample 
atonement for the wrongs inflicted upon our countrymen 
by the people and officials of the State of Panama. 

These recommendations are backed up by strong argu- 
ments, and are accompanied by elaborate statements of the 
amount of business done across the Isthmus, and of the ex- 
tent to which American lives and property require nrotec- 
tion. 

The Report engages the attention of the President and 
Cabinet. A strong disposition is evinced in some quarters 
to act immediately upon its recommendations. It is proba- 
ble, however, that nothing decisive will be done until after 
the Presidential election. The effect of an immediate move- 
ment upon the result of the canvass is feared. 





Nicaracua.—The news from Nicaragua, by our 
jatest advices, is important. It is reported that the position 
of President Walker had been much improved, both in mili- 
tary and political resources. He had sixteen hundred men, 
Americans and natives, under his command, and they are 
represented as in good health and under perfect discipline. 
His government was looked on as estab‘ished, and it is said 
that Rivas was repudiated by all parties. 

It appears, however, that there still exists amongst some 
portion of the inhabitants, a determined opposition to his 
rule, 


Tae INavGuraTion OF THE FraNKLIN STATUE IN 
Bostox.—The inauguration of the statue of Franklin, at 
Boston, took place on Wednesday, Sept. 25. It was a grand 
affair, surpassing, in some of its more imposing details, the 
great civic event of introducing Cochituate water. The 
procession, embracing nine divisions, was escorted by the 
first brigade of Massachusetts Militia, including the Boston 
Light Artillery, the National Lancers, and Light Dragoons. 
The procession was over two hours in passing a given point, 
and represented nearly every mechanical trade and manu- 
facture. Among the special attractions was a new and 
beautiful locomotive and tender, named Benjamin Franklin, 
mounted on trucks and drawn by eighteen horses; a sugar- 
grinding mill, for Cuba, drawn by twelve horses; the House 
and Morse telegraph instruments; the electric fire-alarm ; 
Franklin's old printing-press, on which was being struck off 
and scattered to the crowd a fac simile of his newspaper, 
dated 1723; immense structures on wheels, representing 
school-rooms, filled with scholars at the desks; and a vast 
number of other novel and interesting features made up one 
of the grandest displays ever witnessed. The Masonic fra- 
ternity, the Firemen, and Mechanics’ Charitable Associa- 
tion, and numerous other charitable Societies of Boston, and 
Mechanic and other Societies from the adjoining cities and 
towns, were out in full force. Also, the Frank'in Medal 
Scholars, children of the Public Schools, and others. The 
procession reached the site of the Statue, at the west front 
of the City Hall, soon after 3 o'clock. Here several thousand 
took possession of the temporary seats and platform, while 
other thousands filled every standing-place in the vicinity. 
The drapery which had hitherto concealed the Statue was 
then raised, when it was greeted with thunders of applause. 
The exercises consisted of music by the band, singing by the 
pupils of the Public Schools, prayer by the Rev. Mr. Blad- 
gent, addresses by Mayor Rice, Masonic ceremonies of inau- 
guration, &c. The oration was then prononnced by the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, and occupied an hour and a 
quarter in its delivery. It was listened to with close atten- 
tion, broken only by repeated outbursts of applause. The 
hymna of Old Hundred was sung by the vast audience, and 
a benediction by Bishop Eastburn closed the inauguration. 
The number of strangers and citizens that thronged to wit- 
ness the pageant, was greater than ever before seen in that 
eity. The sidewalks and balconies, the entire route of the 
procession, were crowded. Many buildings and streets were 
handsomely decorated. During the oration and the other 
exercises, telegraph messages were transmitted to, and 
answers received and read from the Mayors of Portland, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Halifax, Troy, Albany, Spring- 
field, Dover, Pittsfield, and other cities. 


Ratiway Fravp ty France.—The fact of an 
extensive fraud having been committed by Charles Car- 
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pentier and Louis Grelet, Cashier and Under-Cashier of the 
Northern Railway Company of France, has just transpired, 
and the loss of nearly $',000,000 by the Company, has been 
ascertained. The accused, it appears, fled to this country 
in the early part of the present month. Louis Grelet and 
his brother Eugene arrived in the Atlantic on the 1! th inst., 
and Carpentier in the steamer Fulton from Havre. The 
embezzlements have been going on for the past three years. 
A broker named August Parot accompanied Grelet to this 
country, and is supposed to have assisted in the disposal of 
the embezzled funds. He was arrested, and the officers 
seized about 10,000 francs, which he had on his person. 
Eugene Grelet, a youth eighteen years of age, was also ar- 
rested, but he is thought to be innocent. Carpentier, the 
cashier, is yet at large, but efforts are being made to secure 
him. The French Consul, M. de Montholon, and M. 
Christmas, agent of the Rothschilds, are making every ex- 
ertion to arrest all the fugitives. The parties now under 
arrest were found at a house in Beekman street. Grelet, 
on his arrest, admitted his guilt, and stated that the number 
of shares belonging to his employers, which he had disposed 
of, was 5,55T. This is supposed to be near the truth. He 
expressed much regret at the course he had pursued, and 
stated his willingness to go back to France and answer for 
it. The money, he said, he had squandered in worthless 
speculations, and he had saved no portion of it worth men- 
tioning. Emanuel Tissandier, Inspector of the Northern 
Railway of France, is in the City, and visited the prisoners 
at the Station-house. The fugitives have been claimed by 
the French Government, under the treaty of 1£43; and it 
has been decided by the United States authorities to sur- 
render them. 





Tue Mount Vernon Horet, at Cape May.— 
The editors of the Philadelphia Inquirer state, “ that they 
have had an interview with a gentleman who resides at 
Cape May, who informs them that it is now the general 
impression there, that Mr. Cain, the father of the Cain 
family, who were burned up by the destruction of the 
Mount Vernon Hotel, was murdered and robbed before the 
Hotel was set on fire. The jewelry of all the members of 
the family was found near the charred remains, but not a 
dollar of gold or silver coin has been recovered, and there is 
every reason to believe that there was considerable in their 
possession. Young Cain, who escaped from the hotel, but 
was so badly burned that he died soon afterwards, alleged 
that he saw a man in his room when he left it. The re- 
mains of the girls were found near those of the father, and 
it is inferred, from their peculiar position, that they were 
also murdered. This portion of the family could not have 
retired to their rooms, as the contents of their pockets, &c., 
were found near them.” 

Ex.ection Rrots.—Sev eral alarming riots have 
occurred in Baltimore, growing out of the excited state of 
the public mind on political matters. The most serious 
disturbance was caused by a report that a gang of New 
York rowdies had been imported by the Democrats to par- 
ticipate in the election on Wednesday. The head-quarters 
of the Empire Club was a special object of hostility. It 
appears, however, that the assailing parties were repulsed. 
One man was shot, in the melee, and several others were 
wounded. 

Patnter’s CELEBRATION.—The centennial cele- 
bration of the introduction of the art of printing into New 
Hampshire, took place at Portsmouth onthe 6th. Messrs. 
Edward N. Fuller and Samuel Gray, Committee on Invita- 
tions, sent outa large number of “invites” to printers, 
editors, and publishers throughout the United States, and 
particularly the sons of Portsmouth or of New-Hantpshire, 
engaged in any of the various branches pertaining to the 
printing art, and all others interested, were invited to attend. 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, editor of the North American Quar- 
terly Review, delivered an address. 

Tue Nracara.—lIt is now ascertained, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that the burning of the Niagara on Lake 
Michigan, by which some seventy-five human lives were 
lost, was the work of an neendiary. 

Lapres-Rrprno-Matcu.—A ladies’ riding match 
took place on the grounds of the Onondaga County Agricul- 
tural Society, from ten to fifteen thousand persons being 
present. Nine ladies appeared as contestants for the prizes. 
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They rode singly, by couples, and by fours, and were greeted 
with shouts of applause by the spectators. After riding 
about an hour, and displaying considerable equestrian skill 
and grace, the ladies were called to the stand, and prizes 
awarded. Of the five prizes, four were awarded to unmar- 
Tied ladies. 


PERSONAL. 


Death oF Lorenzo B. SHEParp.—The sudden 
death, by apoplexy, of Lorenzo B. Shepard, Esq., took place 
at his residence in East “4th street, on Friday morning, 
September 26. He was found dead in the bath-tub, having 
just expired. He was called upon bya friend at an 
early hour, but not appearing at the usual time, inquiry 
was made as to the cause, and he was discovered as above 
stated. He had been subject to occasional attacks of epi- 
lepsy, for some time past. Mr. 8. was about thirty-five 
years ofage. On the day previous to his death, he was ac- 
tievly engaged in business, apparently in perfect health. 

Mr. Shepard was born in Cairo, Greene County, in this 
State, in the year 1£20, so that he was but thirty-six years 
of age at the time ofhis death. He read law in this city, in 
the office of the Hon. Ulysses D. French, and early entered 
into politics with much zeal. At the age of eighteen he 
was a ber of the D tic General Committee at 
Tammany Hall. Inthe year 18‘1 he received his license 
as an Attorney-at-Law, and immediately entered into 
partnership with his friend Judge French, which connection 
was preserved, under the firm of French and Shepard, till 
184%. Governor Wright appointed Mr. Shepard an Exam- 
iner in Chancery in 1£45, and he held that office until it was 
abolished by the new Constitution. In the spring of 1846, 
Mr. Shepard was elected one of the delegates from this city 
to the Convention called to revise the Constitution of this 
State, and which met at Albany, in June ofthat year. Mr. 
Shepard was active in politics in 1847 and 1848, and in the 
division which broke out in the Democratic ranks in the 
former year he sided with the Hunkers or National Demo 
crats. In 1°4*, after the removal of the Hon. B. F. Butler 
by President Polk, and the death of the Hon. Charles 
M‘Vean, Mr. Shepard (who had been in that year a member 
of the Albany Democratic Convention) was appointed 
United States District Attorney, which he held until super- 
seded under Gen. Taylor's*administration, by the Hon. Og- 
den Hoffman. Resuming the ordinary practice of his pro- 
fession, Mr. Shepard, however, remained active in political 
life, and in 1£5) presided over the Democratic State Con- 
vention at Syracuse. In 1854 he was appointed District. 
Attorney for the City and County of New York by Gov. 
Seymonr, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the Hon. 
N. B. Blunt, which appointment he held only until the en- 
suing election, when he was succeeded by the present in- 
cumbent, A. Oakey Hall, Esq. In 1-55, he was nominated 
and elected to the office of Counsel to the Corporation, and 
entered upon that office in January last, and continued to 
hold it up to the time of his sudden and lamented death. 
Mr. Shepard was the author of two or three valuable law 
books, and also edited an edition of Johnson's Cases. He 
stood deservedly high in his profession, from his acknow]l- 
edged acquaintance with gen practice, his great ability 
asa speaker, his kind, cordfal and gentlemanly manners, 
and his upright and honorable character. Few men had 
more attached personal friends, or commanded more gen- 
erally the respect of those compelled to differ from him in 
political affairs. 





Rev. Dr. Taomas Rossrns, long the Secretary 
of the Connecticut Historical Society, died at Colebrook, 
Ct., on the 13th of September. The Historical Society are 
now the owners of the fine collection of books which the 
good doctor had made it the business of his life to collect. 
No man who knew the doctor will doubt that a good and 
guileless man has gone to his rest.—— W. R. Taber, Esq., 
Editor of the Charl-ston Mercury, has been killed in 8 
duel with Edward Magrath, on the third fire. The quarrel 
grew out of a series of articles written by Mr. Rhett against 
a relative of Magrath, so that neither party was concerned 
in the cause. Magrath challenged Messrs, Rhett and Taber 
of the Mercury, severally, to meet him on the charge of 
publishing and endorsing libelous attacks upon his brother. 
On the field efforts were made between each exchange of 
shots to effect a settlement, without avail. After the fall of 
Taber, Mr. Rhett appeared on the ground and notified 
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Magrath of his readiness to meet him. Magrath replied 
that he had no further demand to make.——The English 
papers contain intelligence of the death of the celebrated 
Arctic navigator, Sir John Ross, Rear Admiral in the British 
Navy, at the advanced age of 80. Having entered the Na- 
vy in 1786, he took an active part in the war of the end of 
the last and beginning of the present century. In 1818 he 
accompanied Sir Edward Parry in his expedition to the 
Arctic Seas, and subsequently spent upwards of four years 
there, from 1829 to 1833, in command of another expedition 
to these inhospitable regions, and on his return received the 
honor of knighthood from William IV., for his distinguish- 
ed services.——R. B. Botts, Esq., son of Hon. J. M. Botts, 
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FOREIGN. 


Great Brivarn.—INTERFERENCE WITH MEXIco. 
—The London Post of the 20th of September has the fol- 
lowing item in its city article: “Several purchases have 
been made in Mexican bonds, in consequence of its being 
stated that the British government have at length deter- 
mined to interfere in the bondholders’ bebalf, so far as by 
duly impressing on the Mexican government that the mis- 
appropriation of the customs, duties and revenues specially 
hypothecated to the bondholders, can no longer be tolerated, 
and that in future they are to be collected by agents to be 





has published a card in the Richmond Whig, d ing 
M. Pryor, Editor of the Jnquérer, in severe terms. Mr. 
Botts says nothing but his physical incapacity, occasioned 
by rheumatic attacks, has prevented him from inflicting 
P 1 chasti t on Mr. Pryor. He then proclaims 
that Mr. Pryor’s conduct towards his (Botts’s) father, to 
have been brutal, ruffianly, and cowardly to the last degree, 
and invites him to a duel. He declares Pryor to be a bully, 
a blackguard, a posted coward, and a poltroon. Arrange- 
ments for a duel were subsequently made, but were frus- 
trated by the intervention of the police.——Miss D. L. 
Dix, the philanthropist, whose labors in the cause of the in- 
sane are so well known, has recently returned from Eu- 
rope. During her absence from the United States, Miss D. 
has travelled extensively through Great Britain, and in 
nearly every country of Europe, investigating the condi- 
tion of the insane; and on many occasions has been the 
means of carrying out measures of great importance for se- 
curing to the afflicted the wisest and best system of man- 
agement.—— William Arrison, convicted of manslaughter 
upon an indictment charging him with murder in the first 
degree, by killing Isaac Allison by means of an “infernal 
machine,” or “torpedo,” has been sentenced at Cincinnati 
to the extreme penalty of the law,—ten years’ hard labor in 
the Penitentiary. The Unitarian church in Washington 
has dismissed their pastor, Rev. Moncure D. Conway, on 
account of his having preached against slavery. It was 
done by a small majority.——The library of the poet Per- 
cival, containing some 6,000 or 7,000 volumes, many of them 
valuable, is to be sold by his administrator. It is said to 
be worth $30,000.——Dr. Jewett, the well-known temper- 
ance lecturer, has settled upon a farm near St, Paul, where 
he proposes quietly to spend the remainder of his days.—— 
A committee of the New York merchants waited upon Mr. 
Peabody at the St. Nicholas Hotel, and presented, in a for- 
mal manner, an address signed by our leading citizens, con- 
gratulating him on his return to his native land, and re- 














ppointed by Mr. Whitehead, the bondholders’ agent in 
Mexico.” 

Capt. Penny, commander of the ship Lady Franklin, has 
returned with her to Aberdeen, from the Artic regions, and 
reports that when he was in Hogarth’s Sound, he was told 
by the Esquimaux that some of their companions had seen 
a long way off, in a North-westerly direction, a circular 
white tent erected on the ice. The Esquimaux had taken 
from it, on their first visit, some bright metal ; and on their 
second visit, some moons afterwards, they had seen two 
white men in the tent. It was reported among the natives 
that these and other white men had perished from hunger. 
So far as Capt. Penny can judge, he thinks that this may 
refer to the same party from whom Dr. Rae obtained the 
silver spoons, &c., which identified the white men with Sir 
John Franklin and his party. 


France.—Numerous arrests have been made 
in Paris of members of the Marianne So¢iety, on suspicion 
they were about to make an attempt to assassinate the Em- 
peror on his return from Biarritz. 

The Free Trade Congress was in session at Brussels. 

M. de Turgot only awaits his fixal instructions to start for 
Madrid. M. de Rayneval has gone to Rome. The Prussian 
Ambassador has instructiéns from his government to ask 
if, in the event of diplomatic negotiations between Prussia 
and the Swiss Federation failing, permission would be 
granted for a Prussian army to traverse the French territory 
on its way to Neufchatel. 


Switzer.anp.—The Swiss Federal Assembly 
opened on the 15th September the second part of its ses- 
sion. The events of Neufchatel nsturally occupied the 
most prominent p!ace in the speeches pronounced by the 
Presidents of both chambers. The opinions expressed on 


| the subject by the Presidents of the National Council and 


questing him to name atime when he could be present at | 


a public dinner given in his honor. Mr. Peabody expressed 
his sense of the honor the New York merchants intended 
to do him, and intimated that he would dine with them 
with pleasure. He was about to start for Newport, R. L, 
where he would reply to their address formally by letter, 
He has since declined al! public dinners except at his native 
town, Danvers, Mass. At that place a dinner has since 
come off, with brilliant eclat——Mr. William T. Coleman, 
President of the San Francisco Vigilance Committee, has 
been arrested in this city at the instigation of James R. Ma- 
loney, late of California, who complains that while perform- 
ing his duty in guarding the State arms, he was seized and 
finally expelled from the State by the Committee, to his 
great personal and pecuniary damage. Mr. Coleman, who 
is now on a temporary visit to this section of the country, 
was taken before the Supreme Court, and held to answer in 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars ——Messrs. Simeon and 
Warren Leland, proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, 
New York, have been arrested on the affidavit of W. E. 
Oulver, banker, of Louisville, Kentucky, charging them with 
having purchased of him $15,000 worth of bonds, and pay- 
ing for them in Valley Bank money, only two days before 
the bank failed. Mr. Culver is the business partner of 
Hon. James Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury ——The 
Portuguese government has suspended Mr. Cesar S. H, 
Figuaniere from his consular functions at New York, until 
he shall be cleared from all complicity in the slave trade 
which has been carried on by Portuguese residents in New 
York.——A large ber of booksellers attending the trade 
sales of the Publishing Association, in this city, paid a visit 
to Col. Fremont. They were introduced by Mr. George P. 
Putnam, of New York, after which Mr. Ellis, of Davenport, 
Iowa, addressed Col. F. at some length, and the latter 
made a suitable reply. 








of the Council of the States, are identical. They both con- 
gratulate the republicans of Neufchatel on having triumph- 


ed so promptly and so energetically, without the assist- 





ance of the federal troops, and solemnly pledge themselves, 
in the name of Switzerland, to reject all foreign interven- 
tion, and defend the integrity of the constitution. 


Hotianp.—The King of Holland opened the 
States General on the 15th of September, at the Hague. In 
his speech the King observed: “ The internal situation of 
the country ought to inspire us with a profound sentiment 
of gratitude. Commerce, navigation, agriculture, and the 
different branches of industry, are in a state that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Up to the present date, everything 
bespeaks a good harvest.” 


Sparn.—Spanish affairs were unchanged. Mad- 
rid correspondents say that both the Queen and General 
O'Donnell are unpopular. The Madrid Gazette, of the 16th 
September, p a royal decree which re-establishes 
the constitution of 1845. An additional article explains 
what offences of the press are to be brought before the jury. 
The minimum of the duration of the session of the Cortes 
will be four months. The existence of the Council of State 
is ratified, and the authorization of the Cortes will be re- 
quired for the marriage of the sovereign or the heirs of the 
crown, for the sale of royal patrimony, and for general am- 
nesties. Messrs. Gonzales de la Vega, Calvo Asensio, and 
Sagasta, late members of the liberal party in the Spanish 
Constituent Cortes, and who took an active part against 
O'Donnell’s measures, have arrived in London. They were 
residing in France, but the Spanish government insisting on 
their prosecution, they thought, perhaps, that it would be 
safer to inhabit the other side of the channel, 
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More recent news states that the new constitution has 
been published. It is a re-issue of the Constitution of 1845, 
with sixteen explanatory articles. Madrid correspondence 
in the Paris Journal des Debats says that the Queen and 
O'Donnell were so much at variance that O'Donnell had 
tendered his resignation, which, however, for the present, 
the Queen declined to accept. 

Napies.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, writing on the 18th September, says: “The 
Neapolitan question, which was in a state that gave hopes 
of an amicable and satisfactory adjustment, has, I regret to 
learn, just assumed a less favorable aspect. It is now con- 
sidered not improbable that France and England will send 
in a note, of the nature of an ultimatum, and that, should 
its terms not be complied with, the two Powers will with- 
draw their representatives at the court of the Two Sicilies.” 

After repeated predictions to the contrary, in almost the 
whole Continential press, the Austrian special envoy, Baron 
Hubner, arrived at Naples on the 11th September, and has 
had an audience with the King. The Neapolitan govern- 
ment has concentrated a great number of troops at Naples 
and its neighborhood. 

The Journal des Debats, as also the Paris correspondents 
of the London papers, state that if Naples does not at once 
decide to the concessions demanded, four line-of-battle 
ships, two frigates and two corvettes, already detailed for 
the purpose, will rendezvous at Aggacio, and from thence 
proceeding to Naples, will take on board the French and 
English Embassies. 

The Sardinian government has demanded explanations 
and indemnity from Tuscany, for the recent expulsion from 
Florence of a party of student visitors. 

Torkey.—Letters from Constantinople to the 
8th September, announce that all the Commissioners for the 
affairs of the Danubian Provinces were then assembled 
there, and that they would immediately proceed to settle 
the basis of the reorganization, after which they would go to 
Bucharest. On the other hand, a letter from the capital of 
Wallachia, in the Belgian Independence, says that onghe 
7th, far from there being any signs of an Austrian evacua- 
tion, the arrangements for the lodging and rationing of the 
troops had been renewed, and there was even a report that 
the number of them was to be increased. 


Witerary Hotices. 


MINNESOTA AND ITS REsovrces.—To which are ap- 
pended Camp-Fire Sketches: or Notes of a Trip from 8t. 
Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlement on the Red Riy- 
er of the North. With a colored mapof Minnesota Ter- 
itory. By J. W. Bond. 12mo, pp. 412, Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 25. New York: Fowier anp WE is. 

Such a general view of the Territory of Minnesota as may 
serve for a guide to the emigrant and the tourist, isa valu- 
able present tothe public. This book is made up of contri- 
butions from various sources, and affords accurate informa- 
tion concerning every portion of the country, and the points 
necessary for the settler to understand. The early history 
of the territory is given in the first chapter, and followed by 
a description of its geographical and general features. A 
narrative of a trip from La Pointe, on Lake Superior, to 

tillwater, on St. Croix River, in bark canoes, by the Brulee 
and St. Croix, through the untrodden wilderness of those 
vast pineries, is very interesting. 

We were among the first whites who ever stood on the 
shores of Lake Minnetonka, having taken a pioneer excur- 
sion into that paradise of grove and prairie. Then, a wild 
prairie streched on the western side of the Mississippi op- 
posite St. Anthony, and hunting parties of Indians wandered 
through the primeval woods; in two years the flourishing 


town of Minneapolis stood there, and now a beautiful sus- 
pension bridge connects it with its sister city. The history 
of St. Paul, too, is one of the unexampled ey of pro- 
gress, and it cannot be long bofore a railroad will connect 
the Mississippi with Lake Superior. 

A fanciful vision of a scene in St. Paul twenty years hence 
indicates the writer's expectations. An interesting narrative 
is appended, of Governor Ramsey's expedition to form a 
treaty with the Red Lake and Pembina, bands of Chippe- 
was, for the country lying in the valley of the Red‘River of 
the North. 

Copies of the work may be obtained at our stores in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, or by mail, on receipt of price. 
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Pusiness. 
TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 


Oxe more number will complete the present 
volume of the Purenoioctcat Journat, and fulfil our en- 
gagements with those whose subscriptions will expire with 
the year 1856. It is hardly necessary to remind old sub- 
scribers that it will be neeessary for them to renew their 
subscriptions in order that they may continue to receive the 
Journal for the year 1857. We hope all our present readers 
will not only indicate at an early day a determination to re- 
new, but that they will do their neighbors the kindness to 
induce them, also, to become subscribers. We shall begia 
the new volume with enlarged facilities for making it more 
than ever valuable to the reader, not only in the portrait de- 
partment, but in the extent and range of its articles. We 
invite all our friends to remember the TwENnTY-FrirTH 
votume of the Jovenat, and while their barns are crowded 
with golden sheaves, and health and bappiness surround 





their hearthstones, that the Journal will be a valuable | 


visitor during the long winter evenings, sowing seed of a 
mental. and moral character, which shall bear fruit too 
precious to be “ gathered into barns.” 

We will greet with joy the return of all old familiar names, 
and gratefully accept new ones. 

Clubs may be formed at once, by old and valued co work- 
ers, or by new recruitsin the good cause, and forwarded tc 
the publishers. 


Communications designed for The Pureno.oat- 
cat AND Warten-Cure Jovenats, or Lire ILivstrartep, 
may be sent to Fowier anp WELIS, 


308 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington street, Boston; and 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertion in the Jovrvats, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should reach the Publishers on or before the 10th of the 
month preceding that in which they are to appear. 

Appropriate and useful subjects, Agriculture, Mechanics, 
the Arts, Sclools, ete. are deemed proper, while patent 
medicines, lotteries, liquors, etc., will be rejected 

Whew a large amount is remitted for nooks or 
Jovrnas, it should be sent in a check or draft properly 
endorsed, payable to the order of Fowizer anp Wiis. 
We pay exchange. Eastern funds preferred. 


ON THE SAME TERMS.—It will be the same to 





the pablishers, if either or both the PerreworocicaL Joun- | 


wat and the Warer-Cure Jounnat are taken in one club. 


ALL. 





‘GOOD BOOKS FOR 


Iw order to accommodate “the people” residing in ali 


parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers will | 
forward, by return of the first mail, any book named inthe | 


following list. The postage will be prepaid by them at 


the New York Office. By this arrangement of paying | 


postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to the pur- 
chasers. The price of each work, including postage, is 
given, so that the exact t may ber All let- 
ters containing orders should be directed as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


When « man properly understands himeelf, mentally and pbysi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has « strong 
guarantee for his good conduct and usefulness.—Hon. Taomas J. 
Rusa, U. 5. Senator. 


I look upon Phrenology as the guide to philosophy and the hand- 
maid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates tiue Phrenology is « 
public benefactor._-Horxacwe Mawy. 





Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and 
prospective condition of the U. 8. $1 25. 


Chart for Recording various Develop- | 


ments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 


a 
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Constitution of Man, considered in 
relation to External Objects. By Geo. Combe. 
The only authorized American edition. TIllus- 
trated with twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 

Defence of Phrenology, with Argu- 
menfs and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A 
good work for young Phrenologists. 87 cents. 

Education; its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. 
Spurzheim, M.D, Containing the laws of ex- 
ercise ; direction of the faculties; motives to 
action; education of the sexes; duration of 
nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 

Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. With portraits of emi- 
nent moralists and philosophers. Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated 
with engravings. By Rev. &,.S. Weaver. 87 cts. 

Phrenology Proved, [llustrated, and 
Applied. Accompanied by aChart, embracing 
a concise Elementary View of Phrenology, with 
forty-three illustrative engravings. Thirty- 
sixth edition. A staridard work on the science, 
eminently practical in its teaching, and adapt- 
ed to the general reader. Price $1 25. 

Phrenological Journal. An American 
Monthly. Quarto, illustrated. A year, $1. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By 
Rev. John Pierpont. Showing the harmony 
between the teachings of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, and the Science of Phrenology. 12 cents. 

Phrenological Guide, Designed for 
the use of Students of their own Characters. 
With numerous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed; or 
the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of 
Phrenology. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 

Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
Chart, in Map form, showing the Natural Lan- 
guage of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing: found- 
ed on the Laws of Life as developed by Phre- 
nology and Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Works of Gall on Phrenology. 5 vols. 
$7. Spurzheim's, $1 50. 


WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 


By no other way can men approach nearer to the gods, than by 
eonferring health on men—Cicero. 

If the people ean be thoroughly Indectrinated in the general prin- 
ciples of Uydropathy, and make themselves acquainted with the 
LAWS OF LIFE AND BEALTH, they will well-nigh emancipate them- 
selves from all need of doctors of any sort.—Da. Tratr. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 

Smee. Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 

Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A compilation of papers 
on Hygiene and Hydropathy. With additional 
matter, by R.S. Houghton, A.M.,M.D. $1 25. 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R.T. Trall, M.D. 87 cents. 
Children ; their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew. $1 25. 
Consumption ; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Il- 
lustrated. By Dr. Shew. Price 87 cents. 
Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 





[Nov., 


RAR AAA enn AAR Rees 


Cholera; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure ; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated 
by Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of important sub- 
jects, from drawings. By E. Johnson, M.D. $1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse. 
Translated from the German. Price 30 cents. 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. J. Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
Home Practice. Profusely illustrated. $2 50. 


Hydropathy for the People. An ex- 
cellent work on Health. With notes on Water- 
Cure. By Dr. Trall. Priee 87 cents. 


Hyd ropathy, or the Water-Cure: Its 

*rinciples, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, 
with an account of the latest methods adopted 
by Priessnitz. By Joel Shew, M.D. $1 26. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure: A De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health and 
Longevity. Illustrated with the Confessions 
and Observations of Sir E. L. Bulwer. 30 cents. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. <A 
Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 
An illustrated work. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Two large volumes, with a copious index, sub- 
stantially bound in library style, with nearly 
one thousand pages. Price, prepaid, $3. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution. By 
T. L. Nichols, M.D. Price 15 cents. 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treat- 
ment, in all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 


Results of Hydropathy: Treating of 
Constipation, Indigestion and other bowel dis- 
eases. By Dr. Johnson. Price 87 cents. 


Science of Swimming: Giving the 
History of Swimming, with special instructions 
to Learners. Every boy should haveit. 15 cts. 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the 
most popular works on the subject, in seven 
large 12mo vols. By American and Europeati 
Authors. Every family should have it. Price $7. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termi- 
nation of Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J. M. Gully. 
Price $1 50. 

Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cases of various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs. Shew, Trall, and others. $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By 
Dr. Lamb. Ascientific work. Price 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Manual; A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar directions for 
the treatment of most diseases. By Dr. Shew. 
Every family should have it. Price 87 cents. 


Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German 
by C. H. Meeker. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 
taining much important matter. Price 6 cents. 
Water-Cure Journal and Herald of 
Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medi- 
cal Reform. Published monthly, at $1 a year. 


Alcoholic Controversy. A Review of 
the Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall. 30 cents. 
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Principles of Hydropathy; or, the In- | 
valid’s Guide to Health. Price 15 cents. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

The future of civilization must depend upon the unionofa sounD 
MIND WITH 4 S0UND Bopy. Asa nation, we Americans are in dan- 
ger of ruin, from neglect of the body.—Rxv. Samve. Oscoop. 





Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Colored Diagram. By Prof. 
E. L. Youmans. Price 30 cents. 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the 
improvement of Mental and Physical Education. 
New edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 

Physiology of Digestion. The Princi- 
ples of Dietetics. Illustrated with engravings. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food 
of Man. With Notes by Dr. Trall. Price $1. 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. A Standard Work. Price $1 25. 

Family Dentist; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 

Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr.Spurzheim. Price 30 cents. 

Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man. Illustrated. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism. Rev. J. B. Saxe. 87 cts. 

Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes, 
Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, 
who lived 154 years. Read this book. 30 cts. 

Teeth ; their Structure, Diseases, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. 
Full of illustrative engravings. Price 15 cents. 





Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the sub- 
ject. Everybody should read it. Price 30cents. | 

Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 

Tobacco: three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 cts. 

Tea and Coffee; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 

Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Med- 
ical Men and Experience in all Ages; also a 
System of Vegetable Cookery. Price 87 cents. 


WORKS ON PHONOGRAPHY. 

How. Tuomas Hl. Bextow said, when presented with « verbatim 
report of one of his masterly speeches, taken by a little boy, “Had 
this art—Pmowoenarny—Dbeen known forty years ago, it would have 
SAVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LanoR,” 


The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 
Webster. An inductive Exposition of Phonog- 
raphy, intended as a school-book, and to afford 
complete instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 

Declaration of Independence, in Pho- 
nography—a sheet to be framed. Price 15 cts. 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Expo- 
sition of the Reporting Style of Phonography. 
By A. J. Graham. Price 62 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States, 





in Phonography, corresponding style. 15 cents. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


These works will be found eminently useful to Youne Mew and Youne 
Women, They may therein find such instruction in regard to Saup- 
Improvement, moral, intellectual, and pbysical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 
ter, including the Management of Youth; 
showing how to train the disposition, and de- 
velop those faculties, and improve the mind. 
By U. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruc- 
tion. By O. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, ap- 
plied to the preservation and restoration of 
health of body and mind. With twenty-six 
engravings on wood. By O.S. Fowler. 87 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would secure a “ sound 
mind in a healthy body.” 

Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of Character, Choice 
of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversa- 
tion, Cultivation of Intellect, Courtship and 
Marriage. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 

Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. 
G. 8S. Weaver. Paper, 40 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
nology and Physiology; with one hundred 
Engravings andaChart. Price 30 cents. 

Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous illustrations. 
By John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology ; beautifully illustrated. Price $1 25. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Mxs-uen-1sm.—The art of communicating « species of sleep 
which is supposed to affect the body, while the mind or intellectual 
power is active and intelligent.—WEBSTER. 


Psy-cno.-o-GyY.—A discourse or treatise on the buman soul; or 


| the doctrine of man’s spiritual nature.—Wesster. 


Biology; or, the Principles of the Hu- 
man mind; including the Voltaic Mechanisin 
of Man. Illustrated with engravings. 80 cents. 

Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. 
A course of twelve lectures. By Rev. John B. 
Dods. With portrait of the Author. 87 cents. 

Elements of Animal Magnetism; or, 
Process and Practical Application. 15 cents. 

Fascination; or, the Philosophy of 
Charming, (Magnetism.) Illustrating the Prin- 
ciples of Life in Connection with Spirit and 
Matter. Illustrated. Dr. Newman. 87 cents. 

Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 
With suitable illustrations. In two volumes 
of about 900 pages. $3. 

Macrocosm; or, the Universe Without; 
both in the World of Sense and the World of 
Soul. By William Fishbough. Price $1. 

Mental Alchemy. A Treatise on the 
Mind andNervous System. Price 62 cents. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism and Clair- 
voyance. Six Lectures with Instructions. 30 cts, 

Psychology, or the Science of the Soul. 
With engravings of the Brain and Nervous 
System. By Joseph Haddock,M.D. 380 cents. 

Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse; an 
Explanation of Modern Mysteries. 60 cents. 

Supernal Theology, and Life in the 


Spheres ; deduced from alleged Spiritual Mani- 
festations. By Owen G. Warren. 30 cents. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A lover of good books can never be in want ef good society, nor 
in much danger of seeking enjoyment in the low pleasures of sen- 
suality and vice.—Lorp Brovenam, 





Aids and Aims, for Girls and Young 
Women. An Excellent work. By Rev. G.8. 
Weaver. Paper, 62 cents ; muslin, 87 cents. 


Dime a Day; or, the Economy of 
Food. Showing how ’twas Earned, how ’twas 
Spent, and how five Mouths it Fed. 12} cents. 


Essay on Party; Showing its Uses, 
its Abuses, and its Natural Dissolution, &. 
By Philip C. Friese. 30 cents. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, 
Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace 
Greeley. Second edition, enlarged with The 
Crystal Palace and its Lessons. Price $1 25. 


Temperance Reformation—its History, 
from the Organization of the first Temperance 
Society to the adoption of the Liquor Law of 
Maine. By Rev. L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller. Two parts, in one volume. With an 
Introduction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25, 


Woman: her Education and Influence. 
Witha general Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland. 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behin 
the Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price $1, 


A Home for All; or, a New, Cheap, 


Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 
With appropriate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing De 
scriptions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, 
Soil, and Resources of the Territory. Inter- 
spersed with Incidents of Travel. By Max 
Greene. Price 30 cents. 

Human Rights, and their Political 
Guaranties: Founded on the Laws of our 
Being. By Judge Hurlbut. Price 87 cents. 


Labor; its History and Prospects. In- 
cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth. By 
Kobert Dale Owen. Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Exist- 
ence of aGod. By Rev. J. B. Dods. 87 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, &c. 75 cents a hundred. 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life.” Including directions to 
the married for living together affectionately 
and happily. Illustrated. Price 30 cents. 


Love and Parentage; applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring. Including import- 
ant directions and suggestions to Lovers and 
the married, concerning the strongest ties and 
most sacred relations of life. Price 30 cents. 


These works may be ordered in large or smal! quantities 
They may be sent by Express or as Freight, by Railroad, 
Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, 
Town, or Village in the United States, the Canadas, to 
Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will pay the cost 
of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount in postage- 
stamps, small change, or bank-notes, may be inclosed in a 
letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward the books 
by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be addressed as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Giurrtisements. 


A Lrurrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fallpage,one month, . « « §7500 
Por one column, one montb, . . 20:00 
For a half column, one month, . ° 12 00 

1 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 





REQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
HYDEOPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 


FOWLER & WELLS. 


war ~ — 
ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 

These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draught are now completed 

They are six in number, representing the 
norma! position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
peputer instruction, for families, schools, and 
or professional refercnce, wy 4 will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 

ublished, as they are more complete and per- 
ect in artistic design and finish, 


Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers, $12 


Manikius, from $325 to $1,000 eaeh. 
Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia 3 - - - 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases- - 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy - - 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe - 
Breast Pumps - - - : 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola. &c., 
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&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy. Phrenological Charts, and marked Busts 
Crayon Heads : : - - $1 50 to 83 
Water Color Heads - oc «+ @ 5 
Oil Color Heads - : - 4 to 8 

And any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 


to 





ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Piates.—These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Medi- 
cal College, and for Lecturers on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H. A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are eix ip bumber, representing the normal pr- 
sition and life size of all the internal viscera, mognifi-d 
illustrations of the orgace of the special senses, and a 


view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, morcles, 
&c. For popular instruction, for families. schools, and 
for professional! re ‘erence, they will be found iar superior 
to anything of the kind heret« fore publahed, os they are 
more complete ani perfect io artistic design and finish, 
Price fur the set, fully colored, backed and mounted 
s! 





3 

from $325 to $1,000 each. 
Sk+letone—Freach wired—ready for use, from §35 to 

945 each. 

New York Treacuer. — The Organ 
of the New York Teachers’ Association. 

This is an 8vo Magazine of 48 pages, pub- 
lished monthly, and devoted to the cause of 
Populer Education, and to General Literature. It 
Should be in the hands of every teacher, and in the 
Mbrary of every school district 

It le onder the editorial management of an effi- 
client Board, who will spare no peias to make it 
worthy of support. 

Vol. VI. commences with the October number, 

Terms, One Dollar per annum invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Address JAMES CRUICKSHANK, Editor sud 
Publisher, 62 State street, Albany, N. ¥. 

Nov. ith" 





| prices : 
Per balfdozea . ° —s.e 
Por doses 4. 4 st . Lb 
Por bundred ° - $45 





THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
DescriPtion OF THE PLANT.--This is 
a new and entirel 


distinct variety, and not, 
as some suppose, the “ New Rochelle Blackber- 
Os =~ py- by cultivation, (the plants which 
abound in that neighborhood being no better 
than those growing wild in every other part of 
the country.) It differs in shape, size, and 





quality from every other known variety. It ia perfectly 
bardy, enduring the severest winters without protection, 
The iruit is delicious, having ema!l seeds in proportion 
i igious bearer, and in good soil, in 
y, the stalk, leaf, flower and fruit, will grow 
proportions. [i delights in moist soil, aud 
will produce abundantly in the most ahady borders of the 
warden, and even under fruit tree 
ORDBas FoR PLANTS will be registered, and panctually 
forwarded, agreeably to direetions, at the following 
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‘¢ eevee nee 6 ¢ Se 
F ine strong plants wil! be furnished, warranted of the 
geouine variety, in all cases from my own grounds, 
earefully packed tor safe transportation to any part of 
the country—no charge for package. 
If the season is favorable, they may be planted until 
the close of Desember, being careful not to expose the 
roots to the action of the frost. The money should ac- 














companr the order. Address 
WAM. LAWTON, 54 Wall St., New York, } 
Nov. It, Or, New Rochelle, New York. 
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ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED PATENT 

Serr-Seatine Frurr Cans anp Jars. 

TWO MEDALS AND FIVE DIPLOMAS ALREADY 
AWARDED. 

Used last year by thousands of families, hotel 
and boarding-house keepe:s, with the most com- 
plete success All kinds of ripe Fruit, Tomatoes, 
&c., may be kept in them with their fresh flavor 
unimpaired, By thelr use, every housekeeper may 
secure for the winter seasou a supply of all the 
delicious summer fruits, such as Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Apricets, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Bieckberries, &c., in a condition se far superior to 
ordivary preserves, that no one who bas used them 
for a single season will ever go back to the old, 
more troublesome, and more costly method. 

Fal directions for putting up all kinds of fruit 
accompany these cans and jars. The operation is 
exceedingly simple, and the result certain, where 
the directions are observed. 

The cans ave made of tin, and the jars of finely- 
glased fire-proof yellow ware, and nest snugly for 
shipping. 





EDW. P. TORREY, 
No. 6 Platt street, New York, 
Wholesale agent for the Manufacturers. 

For sale also by S. W. Smith, No 
Lane ; Abrams & Johnson, 443 Broadway ; Henry 
A err, 146 Broadway ; Augustus Whetmore, Jr., 
$83 Broad 





Maiden 





way; J. W. Sullivan, No. 74 Sixth Ave- 
nue, cor. of Waverly Place; C. 8. Benson, 217 
Bleecker street; and the leading Furnishing and 


Hardware stores in this city and Brooklyn. 

EMPLOYMENT.—Yonnz men, in every 
neighhernesd, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 
post-paid, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 


798 Brondway, New York. 





AN Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITS 
Uses, trs Anuses, anp its Naturat Dissoiv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite @ acuon ww the sear future, by Putcer C. F eteen, 
The author is no politician in the penular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party wariare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, ean find in 
the Essay much to approve. Price 25 cents. Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS 





308 Buoapwar, N.Y. 


A Great and Good Book for Every Family ! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOP-ADIA., | 
HYDROPATHY | 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
AND HYGIENF, IN ONE LARGE VOLUME. 

Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, 
Illustrated ; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic 
Agencies, and the Preeervation of Health ; Dietetics and 
Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water- 
Treatment; S 
including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Disenses ; Application to Surgical Diseases ; 


Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Ner- | 
sery ; with Three Hundred Engravings and nearly One | 


Thousand Pages, including a Glossary, Tabl- of Contents, 
aod a complete Index. By R, T Tract, M D. 
Published by FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


Tn the plan of the work, the wants and necessities of | 


the People have been steadily kept in view. While 


almost every topic of interest in the departments of | 


ANaTomy. Puysiotocy, Paruotoey, Hyermne, and 
Tusprarsvtics ia briefly ated, those of practical 
utility are always put prominently forward. The pre- 
vailing errors, conceits, and whims of the day and age 
are exposed and refuted; the theories and hypotheses 
upon which the lar drug practice is predicated are 
controverted, aud the why aod wherefore of their fallacy 
clearly demonstrated, 
The following is « brief analysis of ite contents : 


History or Mepicixe ; History of 
Bathing ; History of Medicated Bathe. 

Anatomy, illustrated by One Hun- 
dred and twenty approp:iate Engravings. 

PursioLocy, ILLUsrRaTEep, compris- 
ing the Rationale of Muscular Action ; the Nervous In- 


fluence; Philosophy of Mind; Meameric Phenomena ; 
the Special Senses . Functions of Digestion, Cireslation, 


Respiration, Absorption, Nutrition, Secretion, Excretion, | 


Caiorification, Temperaments, Tbe Races of Men, and 
Theory ef Population. 


HyGtene, embracing all the rela- 
tions of Air, Light, Drink, Food, ‘Temperature, Exercise, 
Sleep, Clotomg, Bathiog, and the Passions, to 
Growth and D-velopmeut of the Body and Mind, the 
Preservation of Health, and the attainment of Longevity. 

Dieretics, comprising the Bible, 


Anatomical, Phystol gical, Chemical, and Experimental 


Saenees concerning the Natural Dietetic Character of 
an. | 


Hypropatutc Cookery, with Special 
Directions for the Preparation of Ford. 

Dietartes, containing the Thera- 
peutic Distinctions of Diet for Invalides 

Puosopuy or Water-Cure, with 
iNecestrated explanations of all the Water-Cure Appli 
ances, a Ph.losopbiea!l Exposition of the Modus Operan- 
Ai of Water-Treatment, and the true Rationale of Drug- 
Treatment, 

The Nature, Symptoms, and Treat- 


ment of all known Diseases are examined, the il! success 


of drag-practice exposed, and the proper Medicaiion re- 
| 


commended and specified. 


Tue Treatment or Surorcar Dis- 
Bs6xe IL) UstRatgo, and directions for the minor opera- 
tions given 


1m 
fur MaNaGement or LyrnG-1n Wo- 
MEN, and the Treatment of Children, ete. 

The work is intended to be « plain, intelligitle, and 
sufficient guide for Domestic Practice,or Home Treat 
ment, in all ordnary diseases, embracing the whole 
range of subjects connected with the Philosophy of Life, 
the Preservation of Health, and the Treatment of Dis- 
eners. 

Thie great work may be had in Owe Lance Votoms, 
bound in Library stvie. Pricer, prepaid by mail to any 
Post Office in the United States, only Tuags Dottars, 





All letters and orders should be directed as follows : 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Acents in every neighborhood will be supplied in 
packages of a Dozen or more Copies, by Express, or as 
Freight. Single Copies, by Mail, Every Family sboald 
have a Copy. 





t@ Eprrors cop ying the above a few times—inclod- 
ing thie Note—ana calling » ttention to the eame, will be 
entitled to a copy of the work ,delivereble to their order, 
at our office, 308 Broadway, New York 





Tue PH#HRENOLOGICAL 
Best, designed especially for 
-| Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with eafety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER ano WELLS. 





“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
humen head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Pbrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a profeasor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, #0 far aa the location of the Organs 





ial Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, | 


the | 


iS 


Marks’ Improvep ARTIFICIAL Legs. 


—It has been the object of the inventor to so 
construct an artificial leg that the person using 
it can always have it under his control, so as 
to take it apart and alter its motion, or oil its 
| frictional parte and make any slight repairs that every 
one knows must be required im any piece of mechanism 
in comstant use. Also to construct a limb as light as pos. 
sible, yet  Mficiently strong for all practical purposes. 

It gives the inventor pleasure to announce that these 
ot jects bave been accomp! ished in full in the construction 
of these I'mbs, and that they aleo so nearly resemble the 
natural ones as to defy detection, 

They bave now been in succeseful use in many parts of 
the country for some years. They are made to suit all 
kinds of amputations, and for both sexes, and can be 
made from measurements and sent to any part of the 
world, The prices are reasonable, 

Persons desiring references from those using them, or 
any information whatever concerning them, e&n obtain 
| it by applying st abe office, or by letter. 

A. A. MARKS, 307 Broadway, New York, 
near the City Hospital. 


Important TO Book AGrEnts.—The 
subscribers, in addition to their large list of 
books for general dealers, are now publishing 
& serice of iliustrated works, to be sold exciusively by 
agents, of a style entirely new in subscription books, 
ng them far preferable to anything now in the 
agents. Fer full particulars, address 

MASON BROTHERS, 
_ 5 & 116 Deane St., New York. 





Tur Warter-Cure ALMANAC for 1857. 
—Contents.—Hygeopathy—General Rules in 
Water Cure; Bathing ; Exercise ; Diet; Drink; 
Temperature; Ventilation; Light; Sleeping; 
Rules for Treating all Fevers ; Rules for Treat 
ing Bowel Coumplatwts; Moral Inft of Wholesome 
Food; Abstinence from Flesh, Synopsis of Bathing 
Processes—Wet Sheet Pack; Half Pack; Half Bath; 
Hip or Sitz Bath ; Foot Bath; Rubbing Wet Sheet; 
Pail Doache , Stream Douche; Towel or Sponge Bath ; 
The Wet Girdle; The Chest Wrapper; The Sweating 
| Pack ; The Plunge Bath; The Shower Bath; Fomenta- 
| tions; Injections; Animal Food; Derangement of the 
Milk of Animals; Vegetarians and Small Pox; The 
Wrongs of Cuildren ; Poor Health of American Women, 
Family Gymnas etc., ete. With illustrations. 
Price 6 cents single copy ; Twenty-five copies for one 
dollar. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS. 208 Brondwey, N. Y. 








Toe PuxenovocicaL Atmanac for 
1857 is now ready for delivery. It contains 
likenesses of many noted ‘persons, with a con- 
densed, yet lucid Biography, and Phrenologi- 
cal descriptions of their characters, including 
Blanchard, the inveotor; Buchanan; Fremont; Sum- 

| ner; Wordeworth, the poet ; Ogden Hoffman ; Rev. w, 
| H. Milbarn, the blind orator; Yankee Sullivan, the pu- 
| gilist ; George Wilson, tthe murderer; St. Martin, the 
| wonder of the world ; Gerard, the lion-killer; and Dr, 
Bond; also articles entitled Yearly Greeting ; Govern- 
| ment of Children ; What is Phrenology Good For! Ques. 
tions for Everybody; Precocious Children, Price, sin- 
gle, 6 cents by mail; Twenty-five copies, §!. Please 
address FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithograpbed and republished by 
Exvicorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, 
from the German edition by Prof. M, J. Weber, ecn- 
sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with » com- 





are concerned."’—New York Daily Sun. 


prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mount- 
Ba. Beta in sheets, G15, Mounted @25 June g tb. « 
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MELODEONS, MELODEONS. 


CARHART’S NEW PATENT 
DOUBLE BANK, 


Manuactared by 
CARHART, NEEDHAM AND CO., 
Nos, 91, 99 and 101 East 23d street, New York. 

Having become located to their new and extensive 
manufactory, the subscribers are now prepared to sup- 
ply dealers and others with a superior Melodeon. They 
would call particular attention to the fact that theyare 
the original manufactarers, and that all the valuable 
improvements now in use owe their origin to Mr. Car- 
hart, the mos: important of which are only applied to 
Melodeons of their own manufacture. Those purchae- 
ing of us can, therefore, rest assured (bat they will have 
the benefit of the latest and best improvements. 

Our large assortment enables us to fill orders for any 
number and of any style and compasses on our lis, and 
at short notice, 

We would call attention to oor 


NEW DOUBLE BANK 
MELODEON, 


for which Letters Patent have just been issued to Mr. 
Carhart. This Instrument has two rows of keys, acting 
independently of each other, or together, by means of 
the Courter, having two sets of reeds, acted upon 
by each set of keys separately or both together by one 
set of keys. By means of this combivation a great 
variety of pleasing changes may be produced ; besides 
which, it has the 


POWER OF A SMALL ORGAN, 


and has been pronounced by the first Organists in this 
and other cities as being the 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
ORGAN 


within their knowledge. One of the many advan‘ages 
which we claim in this instrument 8 f's 


Durability and Simplicity of 
Construction, 


which features were proneunced at the Patent ( flice as 
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“ We pronounce It the most Leautiful weekly paper in the Union.""—Bhode Island Reformer. 


GREAT WORK ON THE HORSE! 
MORGAN HORSES. 


A Premium Essay on the origin, 
History, and Characteristics of this remarkable American 
breed of horses, Tracing the pedigree from the original 
Justin Morgan, through the most noted of bis progeny, 
down to the present time ; with numerous portraits, To 
which are added hints for breeding, breaking, aod gene- 
ral use management of horses, with practi di- 
rections for training them for exibition at agricultoral 
faire. By D.C Lixerey, Middlebury, Vt. Price, $1. 
Sent free of postage on recaipt of price. 





F > Hy C. M. SAXTON & COMPANY, 
rt = - Agricultural Book Publishers, 

fH 25 : Nov. it. 140 Fulton Street, N .Y. 
slasss | ———_— "sa 
FET 3 

; nize 5 Hy MRS. STOWE'S NEW NOVEL READY! 

- ELE : 3 DRED; 

c d = 

ie oe 2 - = | A TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP: 

23 a = $s : By Harriet Beecher Siwe Twovels $115. Postpaid. 

-& » & s : 

eee . $e me 2 e 5 = We take pleasure in presenting to 

eee se Scfence Art Biterature 7 s 8 bad the American people a work which, from its own intrin- 


sic merits, as well as from the alarming state of public 
affairs and the roveed temper of the public mind, must 
attract instant and universal attention. Asa novel it 
emply sustains the world-wide reputation of the author 
—its charecters wonderfally distinct and statueeque, its 
scenes artistically sketched and contrasted, and the 


course of the story full of the m % 
teeta tert y ost iatense and often 

t is destined to renew the before unparalleled excite- 
ment that followed the advent of “ Uncte Tom ae 
every reader of discriminating judgment it wil! be ad- 
mitted, that the author’s succers is not at all a matier of 
chance. but properly belongs to her, as being only a just 
tribute to her genius. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lurre Inuustrratrev. A F'irst-Crass 
Wrexty Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; 
to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Procress. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of Hope, Manuiness, Seir-Reviance, and Activiry among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Leapinc Ipeas or THE Day; to record all signs of ProGress; and 
to advocate Poxrrican and InpustrRIAL RIGHTS FoR ALL CLASSES. 

Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historieal, Biographical, and 
Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting. Music, 
Sculpture, ete.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Beer Famiry News- 
PAPERS IN THE WorLp. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 





Sent by return of First Mail, 
‘* MINNESOTA AS IT IS,” 1856. 
BY J. W. ROND. 
One vol. 12me., wih Map Price $1 25, 


“ Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- 


“The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 


mens of newspaper printing we have ever | paper, printed in a style of typographical 


seen.”—Buffulo Christian Advocate, 
“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose." — Knickerbocker Magazine, 
“It shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people.”"— New York Tritune. 


beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga County Agitator. 
“The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under our observation.”— 
Rising Star, 
“ Without a parallel.”— True Free Sviler, 


An invaluable work for the Immi- 


grant. Ca; itslist, Tourist. and all desiring information as 

to climate, soil, products, and resources. A complete 

work on Minnesota. Wholesale and retail, by 
FOWLER & WELLS. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Dr. 8. B. Surrn’s Crystan GALVANIC 
Batrery runs % hours without replenishing, 





at acost of halfa cent. The zinc, by its own 
action, keeps itaelf clesn. Price, with the Direct and 
To-and fro current Magnetic Machine, § 2, without the 
Machine $3. 


being a grea’ improvement, and a redeeming quality in 
instruments of thie kind, The rapid eale of our 


DOUBLE BANK MELODEON, 


since ite introduction, is convincing proof of the high 
estimation fo which it ia bela by the public 
have a full acs»:iment of other styles 

The Louis XIV. style, carved legs and pearl inlaid | 
nameboard. Two styles of 6-octave in Pieno cases The | 
5 and 6-octave Doub!e Reeds, with (wo and four stops 
The 5-octave, Piano style, and the four-and-a-half and | 
S-octave, scroll legs, portable styles—al! of wh'ch are | 
made of the best materials, and in the best and most | 
durable manner. 

The exertions and experience of years are concen- 
trated In the [ustrament that we now offer for public 
favor. The 


QUALITY OF TONE 


of our Melodeons is sorenton TO THAT OF a¥Y OTHER 


“Tt has a remarkably clear face and clean 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste.”— Home Journal, 


“Ttis filled with valuable matter, and treats 
of subjects interesting to the human race.”— 
| La Crosse Republican. 









| Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and Susscriptions, should be addressed to the Pusuisuers, as follows: 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No.308 Broadway, New York. 








Dr. 8. B. Smita’s Evecrro-CHemi- 


cat Bats, with an appendage which augments 
its power twenty-fold, and with full instruc- 
Sons, $65 Payinent cao De mais to tue New York Ex 
press Agenis in various sections of the Uuion, and the 
articles will be forwarded to their order. Address, 17 
Canal Sireet, Yew York Nov. 't, 


We also | 


Boston : 142 Washington Street. 
PuiLaDecruia . 331 Arch Street. 











Por Tarex Dotrans, in advance, a copy of Lirg I.tusTaatey, the PHRENOLOGICaL JouRNAL, and the 
Warxe-Cure Jounnat, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to Subscribe. 





Let us add that Ovr Paper is of the best quality, manufactured expressly for our use— | Evectxo-MaGnetic Macuines, and 
white, clean, cheerful-looking, and attractive. To be printed in Quarto rorM, suitable for Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 


| binding. | ters, Keceiving Magnets and Keys, Manufactured 
That Our Types are new, sharp, and clear, electrotyped with copper, a process which | and for sale by W. C. & J. NEFF, 3}¢ South Seventh 
urability. 


ensures beauty, distinctness, and } | street, Philadelphia, 12t tr 
That Ovr Presses are also new and complete, propelled by the powerof steam, enabling 
us to print 10,000 copies an hour. 





Tue GaLespure Water-Core is in 


Life Illustrated will be furnished on the following very low terms, in advance: ! successful operation. We have, in connection 





CREE, Whe Rate net had the eaperience te | Single Copy, one year, .....---...+++- $2.00 | Nine Copies, one year,..........- 3 Necanntinendindegsatnae se py gp — 
Vv ~ r | Three Copies, one year, .-..----. 5 00 Twel\e Copies, one year, ..--.---- 15 00 | iia » Proprietor, 
OICING Five Copies, one year,.. 80 Fifteen Copies, one year, . ....... 17 00 DR. J. B. GULLY, 
which Mr. Carhart has had, he being the originator of | Seven Copies, one 7 esecces ..10 00 Twenty Copies, one year,......... 20 00 | July tf Galesburg, M1. 


ach Copy more than twenty, --- 


a * | acusen 1 . . 
ees Wainy Recteseey punoeens en ty | Papers sent no longer than paid for. Now is 


the improvements which he has since made in the art, 
we are enabled to produce aquality of tone unequaled— 
answering quickly to the torch, aud at ooce powerful 
and pure. | 
By our extensive manufacturing facilities, we are en 
abled to supply Dealers on the moat favorable terms 
Letters addreseed to us will be promp'ly anewered. 
| 





Subscriptions may commence any time. 


the time to subscribe. A. L. Stmtson, 139 anp 141 Frank 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York 


| 

| un Street, New York, Produce Commission 
| Merchant, makes quick sales and prompt 
| returnsat 5 percent. References : “American 
| Express Company,” and Fowler and Wells. 

| August. 


Opinions of Subscribers and Correspondents. 


“Lore ILivstratep is destined to become a bright particular star in the firmament of 
Parce List and Cracutans inclosed, tf requested. | Hiterature."—Ella \a contributor to periodical literature 

. » “ Although I take several other papers, I am always anxious to see ‘Lrre’ first. It is the 

CAUTION. best peper for the money that is published. I have ofre Send Ging te a a ~ wember 

Dealers in Melodeons and the public genera’ worth more than the price for a year. Some of our ladies here think they could do as we 
cautioned againet selling or soatetie Melodec — witees on life, as yours, when the latter is a day or two behindhand.”—D, N. £., 
. Oneida Co, N Y. 
— Mon wrote py emer ee | “Lire Intvstrarep is a model newspaper, not equalled by = other that I know of on 
— — — aaicacahetan Se earth. I wish it visited every family in the land.”"—./. A a ew Brighton, Pa. 
We are aware that several parties are iniringivg our | “1 am poor, but I do not Know how to live without ‘ Lire,’ therefore continue my sub- | 
patent, againss whom we are instituting auite for dam- scription lam acquainted with no paper that suits me so well as Lirs ILLustRATED."— | 
ages. All persona who bay, sell, or use any of eaid iile- | C ¢’, Canastota, N. ¥. | 
eae “We are all young men, = commencing our career as pioneers of the frontier; and | 
r —_ | while we are struggling against the adverse winds of a ‘new settler’s life,’ we have not the | 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., | remotest idea of neglecting to feed the immortal mind. And in 
No. 97 East 93d street, New York. | we have determin .-~ Lire ItLustratep as being the one t 
sending a club from Minnesota Territory. 


> SE ne RE ee OT 





Hvupson River Rarroap. From 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers | 
sireet station as follows — Exp.css,6 A. M. and 5 P. M.; 

| mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M.; emi- 
grant, 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 
? M.; for Sing Sing, 10:30A M,and4 P. M.; for 
Hudson, 330 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5.30 P. M. 
The Poughkeepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains 
Stop at the way stations, Passengers taken at Cham- 
bera, Canal, Christopher and Thirty first streets. Trains 
for New York leave Troy at 4:35, Tand 10:45 A. M. 
and 4:45 P. M., and East Albany at 5, 7:30 and 11 15 
M. L. SYKES, Jr., Sop’t. 


= 





are equally liable with | 


mrsuance of our resolve, | 
fing needful."—Z. W. D., | 


Oct 16 tr ' A.M. and 5:15 P. M. 
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MARKS’ IMPROVED ARTIFI-, 


CIAL LEGS, 


Tue annexed engraving is a representation of 
Marks’ Improved Artificial Legs. 

When we see anything which we think is par- 
ticularly calculated to benefit and relieve any 
portion of our unfortunate fellow beings, it not 
only gives us pleasure, but we feel it to be our 
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ments he awakes, surprised and delighted to 
find himself rid of the cause of years of suffer- 
ing. 

Now, after having passed through the hands 
of the surgeon and nurse, he turns to the worthy 
and skilful mechanic, and says: *‘ You see my 
condition ; I wish you to repair my loss as far 








as possible, that I may appear whole like other 








duty to give it at least a notice in our editorial 
columns. 

Amputations in times past have been looked 
upon as a calamity to be dreaded almost as much 
as death itself, and, in fact, many have chosen 
death rather than to suffer the pains and dangers 
of amputation. Nor did the dread of pain and 
danger alone send terror and despair to their 
hearts, but added to this was the dread of being, 
for the remainder of life, obliged to hobble 
about upon crutches, with all the pains and in- 
conveniences attending such an unnatural mode 
of locomotion. 

But, thanks to science, which has discovered 
an agent, the application of which by the skil- 
fal surgeon causes a deep and pleasant sleep to 
fall upon the afflicted patient, and in a few mo- 


SELF SUPPORT. 

Arcues of brick or stone are always built upon 
a form or arch of wood, which is surpported by 
shoars or posts. On this form, or wooden arch, 
the true arch is built, or “ turned,” as it is called 
in masonry, 4nd when the keystone or central 
course of brick is laid, so as to bring together 
the two sides of the arch, the form, or pattern, 
may be taken out and the arch will be self-sup- 
porting. It is usual, however, to build above 
the arch to a considerable distance before the 
supports of the wooden arch are knocked out. 

On one occasion, however, a builder had got 
too much weight on the centre of an arch, and 
that centre being supported by the wooden arch, 
and the masonry having shrunken so that the feet 
of the arch did not rest very firmly on their 
foundations, they began to spread out. On see- 
ing this the workmen became alarmed and start- 
ed to run, expecting a crash; but the master- 
builder, wiser than the rest in respect to the prin- 
ciples of the arch, seized a sledge-hammer and 
knocked out the wooden support which had sus- 
tained the arch, and which was now destroying 
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men.”’ 


The measures are taken, and in a few 
days the limb is made and fitted ; and, in many 
cases, two weeks will not pass before you see 
the person walking our most crowded streets, 
and about his daily business ; and but few would 
ever surmise that he is in part the workmanship 
of the mechanic. 

Is not this an age of progression! 

These limbs of Mr. Marks’ we have seen in 
actual service, and admire them both for their 
natural appearance and simple and ingenious 
mechanical construction, and can cheerfully and 
confidently recommend them to those who re- 
quire artificial substffutes. 

For further particulars we would refer the 
reader to the card of Mr. Marks’ in our advertis- 
ing columns. 





it, and this allowed the whole pressure to come 
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courts of kings, from having “ but two red cents,” 
as he said in a letter to his brother, and being 
among strangers and unknown. Henry Clay was 
the poor “ mill boy of the slashes,” and became 
a peer of the ablest statesmen and greatest ora- 
tors of his age. Jackson was a poor orphan boy, 
and by dint of unconquerable energy and self- 
reliance made himself master of a signal position, 
and swayed for years the destiny of his age and 
nation. Napoleon was a poor soldier, and carved 
out for himself a name, and taught the whole of 
Europe to fearhim. Roger Sherman wasa shoe- 
maker, but feeling the spirit of greatness strug- 
gling for distinction, he took the hint and signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

But why enumerate? Everywhere in the dif- 
ferent walks of life we find those most effective 
and influential who were early thrown upon 
their own powers, and thus were called into the 
rough experiences of life, and became trained 
to bear storms and hardships, and to accomplish 
great deeds. 

The sons of the wealthy are sometimes called 
in early life to brave dangers, to engage in 
large business and manly enterprises, like Wash- 
ington, and thus develop high and noble aspira- 
tions and energies ; but in the main the sons of 
the rich are too apt to become like hot-house 
plants, by over-much care and brooding, and 
thus they are smothered, weakened, and spoiled. 

The old eagle drives her young out of the nest 
to try their wings, and thus qualify them to 
cleave the air and rise above the storm. 

Let the supports be knocked out so that every- 
one shall be brought to test his own powers, and 
then will manly vigor, self-reliance, planning 


| talent, and executive energy be developed, for 


equally on every portion of the arch, when it | 


instantly became fixed and self-supporting, and 
the more burden was then put upon it the strong- 
er it became. 


Does any young man detect in this a moral, 
applicable to his own character and the training 
to which he has been subjected? Has he been 
reared in luxury and ease, and sheltered and pro- 
tected by his parents and friends? Does he lean 
on his friends and feel inclined to avoid responsi- 
bility, and live under the guidance of others, and 
be secured from danger in his course? If so, let 
him knock out the supports and leave the arch to 
settle down upon its own bearings, and become 
self-supporting. 


Nearly every man of note, who stands self- 


The youthful Cass, with his entire property tied 
in a cotton handkerchief and hung over his shoul- 
der on a rough stick, crossed the Alleghanies 
and buried himself in the western wilderness. 
Daniel Webster worked his way to fame and the 





the success of individuals and the good of society. 





War so many CuILpren Die. Itisastartling fact 
that very few people are fit to be parents. Every 
summer we are rendered melancholy by the terri- 
ble record of the sad havoc death makes among our 
little ones. These deaths are mainly attributed 
to the heat. This is only an indirect cause of the 
great mortality among children. They do not 
get out-of-door exercise enough, particularly in 
the winter time. The system of keeping them muf- 
fled up near red-hotstoves, in apartments through 
which a breath of fresh air scarcely ever passes 
during the cold season, predisposes them to dis- 
ease, and the moment the weather changes and 
becomes oppressive they sicken and die. Children 
are also permitted to eat an abundance of candies, 
cakes, nuts, and other trash which should find no 
access to their stomachs ; and many parents allow 
their very young offspring the use of tea and cof- 
fee. ‘These indulgences create a morbid state of 
the systems, which eventually produces severe 
sickness, and unless the constitution be particu- 
larly robust, and the medical treatment especially 


| skilful, death winds up the affair conc'usively. 
poised, independent, and influential in communi- | 
ty, was early thrown upon his own resources. | 


Again, children are not taught the value of fre- 
quent ablution. There are many children in this 
city who seldom or never feel water, excepting 
upon their hands, faces, and feet. With enervated 
nerves, foul stomach, and pores stopped up by 


| impure exhalations, our children cannot be ex- 


pected to thrive when the dog-star rages. 
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